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Ir, contrary to Ministerial predic- 
tions, the present year does not bring 
decisive victory to the Allies, it bids 
fair at least to end a long period of 
shadowy promises and childish delu- 
sions. For the belligerents are per- 
ceptibly nearing the region of hard 
realities where the elements of the 
world problems to which the war has 
imparted actuality can be gauged with 
relative accuracy. Thus it has become 
evident to friend and foe that since 
the people of the United States threw 
their weight into our scale the ma- 
terial and moral resources on which 
the Central Empires depended for vic- 
tory have been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. The final issue, 
therefore, is but a question of meas- 
urable time and common sense. But 
common sense would appear to be 
much less widespread than its name 
suggests. For in the early stages of the 
conflict the Allies were likewise poten- 
tially as superior to their adversaries 
as they are to-day, and were just as 
confident of the upshot. And yet sheer 
mismanagement of their opportunities 
by third-rate politicians whom the 
play of party system had thrust into 


giddy prominence bereft them of their 


advantages and left them drifting 
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towards irretrievable disaster. It was 
the advent of the United States that 
transformed the situation and reversed 
the respective prospects of the bellig- 
erents. It is to the United States that 
we must look for the coherent policy 
that will utilize these advantages and 
crown the work. Europe then will 
owe its salvation to America and 
the ensuing loss of its preponderant 
réle in the world to its own amateur 
statesmen. 

At first the Germans, who had over- 
rated the effects of the U-boat cam- 
paign and underestimated the unity 
and mobility of the American people, 
failed to realize how real and how radi- 
cal was this sudden change. In par- 
ticular, when inaugurating their great 
offensive of July, they were completely 
in the dark as to the number of Ameri- 
can troops on which Marshal Foch — 
then playing a waiting game — could 
reckon, wherefore they deliberately 
ran risks, insignificant enough had 
their estimate been correct, but which 
in the light of facts must be character- 
- © 
ized as tremendous. One result has 
been a sequence of German reverses 
which do credit to Foch’s leadership 
and are in keeping with the previous 
marvelous exploits of the Allied 
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armies. Another effect has been a per- 
ceptible lowering of the German moral, 
a creeping dread lest even their most 
moderate hopes should be blasted and 
a fervid desire to eke cut waning mili- 
tary effort with diplomatic chicane. 
And in this sort of offensive the Teu- 
tons are past masters. Presently we 
may have a fresh sample of their most 
plausible jugglery. 

The end therefore is not yet. One 
cannot affirm that it is even in sight 
if we make it wholly dependent upon 
military operations. For although the 
enemy has sustained a series of damag- 
ing checks which have impaired his 
strength and damped his spirits, he 
can, and presumably will, hold out for 
a long while yet, and if peace terms are 
to be dictated to him on the field of 
battle the treaty will hardly be dated 
earlier than the autumn of 1920. In 
this reading of the situation there is no 
pessimistic note, for it is purely condi- 
tional. The campaign may reach a cli- 
max by other means and then a dif- 
ferent calculation would be called for. 
It is conceivable, for example, that one 
or other of the belligerent peoples — 
say the Germans— may, before a mili- 
tary decision is reached, constrain 
their Government to close with the al- 
ternative. For even in Germany the 
blight of Bolshevism is spreading. 
But, assuming that they and their con- 
federates resolve to fight on, they may 
conceivably stand at bay for another 
two years. 

It would certainly be a mistake to 
count on their losing heart and knuck- 
ling down because their prospects are 
become cheerless or to speculate on 
their unwillingness to offer up their 
lives for what to us may seem a lost 
cause. We have often enough in ‘the 
past underrated the strength of their 
moral fibre. In our own interests it be- 


hooves us to set a fair valuation on it © 


now. In this connection it may not be 
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amiss to recall to mind the example of 


the French in the'year 1871. They had 


been defeated rapidly and thoroughly. 
But they would not come to terms. 
Unlike the Germans of to-day they 
occupied no enemy country. Far from 
that, their own territory was overrun 
with hostile troops. And yet they 
fought on manfully. Not only had 
they no allies, but not one of their 
powerful neutral neighbors was minded 
to stretch out a helping hand to allevi- 
ate their position. Yet they did not de- 
spair. A domestic revolution changed 
the régime and introduced confusion 
into the administration. But still the 
French fought on. Finally the enemy 
invested and bombarded Paris and 
famished its population. Then, and 


‘only then, did it become possible for 


the invaders to dictate the conditions 


of peace. Have we grounds for assum-. 


ing that the Germansare less patriotic, 
less resolute, less tenacious than their 
chivalrous adversaries? 

But the imposition of peace terms 
does not necessarily connote the 
achievement of our war aims. The cor- 
relate of a military victory is not al- 
ways a political triumph. If the 
Entente Powers had defeated the Cen- 
tral Empires eighteen months ago as 
they anticipated, compelled them to 
evacuate all the occupied territory, 
to pay an indemnity to Belgium, and 
agree to some satisfactory settlement 
of France’s special demands, and con- 
cluded peace on these conditions, Ger- 
many would still have disposed in the 
East of ample means of ultimately win- 
ning the over-lordship of Europe and 
the circumstance that the Allies had 
dictated the conditions of the peace 
would have availed them little. In like 
manner the enemy, who from the out- 
set of the war down to last July occu- 
pied 770,000 square kilometres of 
allied territory — one and a half times 
the area of the German Empire — to 
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say nothing of the 851,000 square 
kilometres comprised in the border- 
lands of Russia—as compared -with 
the 2,039 square kilometres of hostile 
territory held by the Entente — has 
failed to turn these acquisitions into 
lasting politico-economic gains. The 
test, then, of the worth of final vic- 
tory is not the manner in which 


‘the war is brought to a conclusion 


but the lines on which peace is re- 
established and safeguarded. If at the 
termination of hostilities Germany re- 
tains economic control, actual or po- 
tential, of the East, she will be able in 
time to become mistress of the West- 
ern States as well, and owner of their 
overseas possessions. Consequently, 
either that control must be kept per- 
manently beyond her reach or proof 
must be adduced that she no longer 
has the will to wield it, otherwise our 
most brilliant military triumphs will 
not be worth the sacrifices which they 
cost. 

The sole motive that can reasonably 
be invoked for the continuation of the 
struggle is the means which our victory 
is expected to contribute towards the 
reéstablishment and maintenance of 
peace. But as military operations 
alone will not supply these means 
they must be eked out in some other 
way, and Mr. Wilson’s adaptation of 
Kant’s proposal to federate the States 
of the world would appear, despite 
many and grave drawbacks, to be the 
most promising. Kant’s project issued 
from the brain of a philosopher. The 
adaptation of it to latter-day States by 
America’s President will have to be 
worked into shape by a psychological 
jurist. At best it is only an agency for 
suppressing that systematic poisoning 
of human relations which hitherto 
moved peoples and races to concen- 
trate their ingenuity and spend their 
substance in plotting against potential 
adversaries in peace time as a prelude 


to slaying them ruthlessly in war. It is 
not an end in itself. 

The success of this grandiose experi- 
ment will depend upon the degree of 
mutual trust that prevails among the . 
members of the association. Unless 
they lay aside mutual suspicion they 
will never consent to cut down their 
armaments below the pre-war needs of 
national defense, to subordinate some, 
and sacrifice other, national interests 
to those of the larger community or to 
work together for supernational aims. 
And the sine qua non of success is dis- 
armament. Again, such freedom from 
misgivings presupposes the previous 
complete satisfaction of the territorial 
claims of each nation within the limits 
of equity and compatibility with the 
main objects of the league, and these 
limits in turn exclude all territorial 
changes not postulated by the princi- 
ples of justice and nationality. Now 
these canons, however conscientiously 
applied, would not deprive the Central 
Empires of the means of extending and 
consolidating their power and influ- 
ence in the East so long as Russia re- 
mains prostrate, while the temptation 
to avail themselves of the opportunity 
might prove irresistible. There are 
but two ways of getting over this diffi- 
culty, either by incapacitating the 
Teutonic peoples for undertaking a 
campaign that promises well, or else 
by giving them adequate motives for 
discarding violence as an aid to pros- 
perity and progress. President Wilson 
starting from the axiom that peace is 
not an end in itself, but merely a 
means, and that war is sometimes, as 
at present, the lesser of two evils, de- 
clared for the latter method, which 
theoretically is alone efficacious. But 
whether it can successfully be applied 
to the Teuton race by men who are 
ignorant of Teuton psychology is open 
to doubt. 

It is not commonly known that the 
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scheme of federating the States of Eu- 


rope has long appealed to the Kaiser - 


as forcibly as to President Wilson. 
Each of these rulers looks upon it as 
. the final stage of the great world re- 
form which he is steadily toiling to ac- 
complish. To my knowledge Wilhelm 
II has for many years been pondering 
over this ambitious plan with such con- 
centration of mental power as he could 
command and fitfully striving to sur- 
mount the obstacles in the way of its 
execution. Down to the spring of the 
- year 1914 he appears to have believed 
that he might embody it in institu- 
tions by peaceful expedients, rein- 
forced, perhaps, by the rattling of his 
sabre and the raising of his voice. The 
idea was originally engrafted in- his 
mind by Witte, who, having accom- 
modated it to the needs of Russia, 
made it the mainspring of ‘his own 
home and foreign policy. The Kaiser 
assimilated the conception readily and 
advocated it warmly. If he had had 
that touch of genius which would 
have made him the Teuton Messiah 
for whom he seriously took himself, he 
might have realized his dream and by 
judiciously sacrificing shadows for sub- 
stance established the pax Germanica 
in Europe without once unsheathing 
the sword. What the pax Germanica 
would have been the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk has taught us. For that was 
the kind of league which the German 
Emperor had in mind. 

On September 26, 1905, the Kaiser 
said to Witte: ‘Every fair-minded per- 
son who can perceive the stagnation 
of Europe as it really is, and discern 
the decay it begets, must, if he longs 
for pacific progress and economic 
order, feel drawn to our ideas. What 
is wanted is not a holy alliance nor any 
mere temporary coalition, but ... an 
organism that can live and grow and 
thrive. Mere treaties will not work the 
transformation. It is my conviction 
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that the time is ripe for such a glorious 
undertaking. All that we need are the 
right men.’ 

It is superfluous to remark that the 
Kaiser himself was not the right man. 
Among other defects he lacked the self- 
command to withstand temptation, 
and he swerved from his own goal-line 
and turned off on a side-path in order 
to snatch a transient success. By the 
seizure of Kiao-Chow he frustrated his 
pet scheme, and then endeavored to 
regain the iost opportunity by down- 
right duplicity. This it was that led to 
the secret Russo-German Treaty of 


- Bjorke and to the fateful developments 


that ensued. Whether President Wil- 
son is the destined leader who can ac- 
complish the noble work which in its 
travestied shape fired the enthusiasm 
of the Kaiser, time alone can tell. He 
has certainly displayed some qualities 
of statesmanship, such as the gift of 
seeing and seeking the whole instead 
of a part, of adjusting means to ends, 
of penetrating to the root, of a matter 
in lieu of tackling its offshoots; he 
eschews mere expedients, works by 
system, and has no patience with the 
pettifoggery of diplomatic chanceries. 
On the other hand, he is sometimes a 
prisoner to his own logic and imper- 
fectly acquainted with the ground he 
has to traverse. The ultimate aim of 
the war as the Kaiser and his advisers 
conceived it was the forging of this 
world federation under ward to the 
German people. It is for that consum- 
mation that they are fighting to-day. 

Involuntarily they may have to re- 
sign themselves to the American ideal, 
which has for its base not Europe but 
the entire globe, and for its object not 
the politico-economic ascendancy of a 
nation but the well-being of the hu- 
man race. But even if the urge of cir- 
cumstance were to force them into the 
larger fold, it is thought by many Ger- 
mans that their race, in virtue of its 
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numbers, cohesion, virility, push, and 
organizing skill would end by rising to 
the foremost place there and acquiring 
paramount influence among the feder- 
ated States. They would Teutonize 
the league in Europe, and European- 
ize it in the world. For Mr. Wilson’s 
project does not deny to the penitent 
Teutons the right of competing eco- 
nomically with other peoples on equal 
terms, nor will it forbid them to ex- 
pand and overflow into the countries 
of their less gifted neighbors. And 
more than this they hardly need in 
order to achieve their aims. This fore- 
cast is not fantastic. Unless the other 
races of Europe acquire new qualities 
they can hardly hold their own against 
their keen, hard-working competitors 
in the coming struggle for existence. 
If it be true that the Germans must be 
literally converted before they can 
safely be admitted to membership of 
the new international community, it is 
no less true that the Allied peoples 
must be equipped by nature anew, be- 
fore they can compete with them on 
equal terms in the federation of the 
world. It has been asserted that the 
individual German is intellectually in- 
ferior to the Frenchman, the Briton, 
or the Slav. What is certain is that 
racially the Teutons are in some im- 
portant respects their superiors. 

The twofold problem, then, which 
Mr. Wilson is tackling is so to readjust 
the relations of State to State that 
disputes between them shall be settled 
as between fellow citizens, and to do 
away with the permanent causes of 
such disputes. The problem has not 
yet been solved, because hitherto in- 
ternational law — in spite of the vol- 
uminous codes and commentaries de- 
voted to it — had no existence in fact, 
and the distribution of territory and 
raw material on which the system of 
world polity rested was, and still is, so 
unequal and unfair as in some cases to 
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warrant fierce resentment and set a 
premium on well-organized violence. 
Of schemes for the enactment of a 
code of international law there was no 
scarcity, but they were disembodied. 
They lacked effective sanction in the 
past, and it is certain that they will 
not receive it in the future without na- 


tional sacrifices, some of them most . 


painful, on the part of the federated 


States. This is the weak spot of the. 


American project, as it was of every 
similar scheme that was ever formu- 
lated. The most hopeful remarks that 
can be made of President Wilson’s pro- 
posals are that they are in the nature 
of a grandiose revolutionary experi- 
ment which is amply warranted by the 
dread alternative. 


From history there is little to be - 


gleaned that would contribute to the 
success of the venture. For, although 


before and after Kant’s suggestive ’ 


study on universal peace some pub- 
lic men felt prompted to reset the 
State system of Europe on a basis of 
stable territorial equipoise, they merely 
talked and did nothing. On one occa- 
sion, over 200 years ago, a positive 
but grotesquely feeble effort was put 
forth to devise a satisfactory system 
of balances by a series of diplomatic 
compacts. It was at the close of the 
exhausting war of the Spanish Succes- 


sion, but the peace of Utrecht, which . 


was to have bestowed upon the much- . 


suffering peoples of Europe a long res- 
pite from the horrors of war, lacked 
the requisite safeguards which only a 


powerful organism can supply. An- ~ 
other experiment was made by the - 


Congress of Vienna, which took up the 
threads and spun a new tissue — the 


Holy Alliance — which was to have ‘ 


quickened and refined politics with the 


teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, ~ 


but only succeeded in furthering polit- 


ical reaction. 


Te-day the continuity of history is’ 
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broken and the ordering of the world’s 
communities on lines which substitute 
arbitration for wars and set a single 
supernational force in the place of 
many national armies, is become a 
vital necessity. The alternative is the 
ruin of civilization and the slaughter 
or thraldom of the best races of man- 
kind. For the forces of destruction on 
land and sea, in the air, and under the 
water which human ingenuity has of 
late discovered or invented, coupled 
with the fiendish readiness of certain 
sections of humanity to use them 
against their fellows fill the soul with 
horror. Unless this insane will is atro- 
phied or the power to destroy is neu- 
tralized there can be no security for 
the future. Mere scraps of paper are 
no safeguards. The professional peace- 
breaker must be made contrite or im- 


potent. Already mankind is instinc-. 


tively groping towards a unified polity 
which, beginning with President Wil- 
son’s broadly conceived project, may 
end with the organized distribution of 
the necessaries and superfluities of life 
to the world’s workers and with the 
complete elimination of the drones 
and drags. In this respect a new era is 
at hand in which the will of man will 
combine, instead of colliding, with the 
effort of nature to suppress the un- 
suited and preserve only the fittest. 
But although the trend of progress is 
‘in this direction, the journey has 
hardly yet begun. 

The British Premier is of a differ- 
ent opinion. ‘Already,’ he says, ‘the 
League of Nations has begun. The 
British Empire is a League of Nations. 
The Allied countries who are fighting 
the battle of international right are all 
a League of Nations.’ In the tradi- 
tional meaning of the term this is true 
enough, but neither the British Em- 
pire nor the group of the belligerent 
Allies is a League of Nations in the 
Wilsonian sense. They are both dis- 
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tant from that goal, how distant the 
average man will not realize until con- 
structive work on a world scale has 
been commenced. To-day they are 
banded together, with all their old- 
world prejudices clinging to them, for 
a destructive purpose, which, however 
laudable in the circumstances, is an 
evil and cannot by any stretch of im- 
agination be expected to yield the ce- 
ment which will hold the members of 
the new community together after the 
war. 

Those cheery statements of Mr. 
Lloyd George imply — what, indeed, 
most people in the Allied countries as- 
sume — that before building up the 
new world-structure, nothing need be 
pulled down except in enemy coun- 
tries, because the relations of the inte- 
gral parts of the Allied States among 
themselves are satisfactory through- 
out. Now this assumption is sure to be 
traversed. On the other shore of the 
Atlantic it has no currency. President 
Wilson’s scheme makes no exemptions. 


He would apply one and the same test - 


to all such relations. ‘What we seek,’ 
he said recently, ‘is the reign of law 
based upon the consent of the governed, 
and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind. These great ends cannot 
be achieved by debating and seeking 
to reconcile and accommodate what 
statesmen may wish with their proj- 
ects for balances of power and of na- 
tional opportunity.’ Have our busy 
statesmen had time to ponder on this 
and previous utterances of the same 
purport and to note their corollaries? 

The British Premier very rightly 
emphasized in his speech at Manches- 
ter the magnificent and unique serv- 
ices which the British Empire has ren- 
dered to the cause of civilization in 
this war, but he pleaded for its con- 
tinued existence as though that were 
threatened. ‘This Empire,’ he pro- 
claimed, ‘has never been such a power 
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for good. It has rendered service to 
humanity the magnitude of which will 
appear greater and greater as this gen- 
eration recedes into the past. ... To 
suggest that such an organization 
could fall to pieces after the war would 
be a crime against civilization. . . 
The British Empire will be needed 
after peace to keep wrongs in check.’ 
Will it be needed over and above the 
supernational force which cannot be 
created, recognized, or maintained un- 
less it is genuinely supernational and 
a substitute for all other means of 
keeping wrongs in check? Are there to 
be national armies overlapping the in- 
ternational army in the new world 
concern? What inspired this superflu- 
ous plea for a longer lease of life for the 
Empire? Are there to be no composite 
States in the world federation? 

The sole object of these queries is to 
underline the necessity of clear think- 
ing and frank speaking on a subject of 
this moment and at a time when the 
British people is being asked to mani- 
fest its will about the prosecution of 
the war and the work of reconstitution 
afterwards. If, indeed, the federation 
of peoples as conceived by President 
Wilson and accepted by Mr. Lloyd 
George himself involves far-reaching 
changes in the politico-social system 
of the British Empire, it is not by 
dwelling on the past services of the 
Empire to civilization that these 
changes can be avoided. A statesman 
may say, as Lord Chelmsford recently 
said in a speech on the Indian reform 
scheme: ‘ We have carried the advance 
right up to the line beyond which our 
principles forbid us to go. . . . The 
British character is averse to catas- 
trophic change.’ But the League of Na- 
tions if it be realized at all will emerge 
from catastrophic change, however 
averse to it the British character may 
be. It will be the upshot of an heroic 
attempt at revolutionary reconstruc- 
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tion on the ruins of an epoch. In the 
future community the rights of the in- 
dividual State will receive less atten- 
tion than the duties of each as a mem- 
ber of the federation. One of the main 
objects of the league, President Wil- 
son tells us, is ‘the settlement of every 
question, whether of territory, of sover- 
eignty, of economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of 
the free acceptance of that settlement 
by the people immediately concerned, 
and not upon the basis of the material 
interest or advantage of any other 
nation or people which may desire a- 
different settlement for the sake of its 
own exterior mastery.’ Nothing could 
be clearer than this canon, nothing 
more obvious than the universality of 
its application. 

It is a direct corollary of the prin- 
ciple of federation, and to proclaim the 
one is to acquiesce in the other. One 
of the commonest errors into which 
public speakers and writers are now 
everywhere falling is the unconscious 
mixing up of the old State system 
founded upon balances of territory and 
power with the new order which is to 
rest upon justice, mutual confidence, 
a federal tribunal, and supernational 
military and naval forces. People are 
apt to forget that one set of ideas ex- 
cludes the other, and that it is not only 
Germany but every State that, before 
becoming a member of the new federal 
organization, must lay dewn part of its 
sovereignty, which will be thencefor- 
ward exercised by the new entity for 
the behoof of all. The reforms com- 
passed by the League of Nations will 
thus cut deeper than is yet realized 
into the political, social, and economic 
arrangements still inconsistently clung 
to by those who offhandedly advocate 
the new ordering. Noone, for example, 
seriously disputes the necessity of ab- 
rogating the monstrous treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, and yet few are alive to the 
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fact that that is by no means the first 
such misdeed recorded in diplomacy or 
that the consequences of the others 
will not be allowed to stand merely be- 
' cause they are of earlier date. Appar- 
ently people have no time to ask of 
what avail is the doctrine that every 
question must be settled ‘upon the 
basis of the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the people immediately 
concerned,’ if its application may be 
vetoed by those interested in eluding 
it. The founders of the league, unlike 
those of a limited liability company, 
will not possess founders’ shares with 
special privileges. No mosaic of States, 
however valuable its past services, will 
be dispensed from submitting to the 
ordinary tests and justifying its rela- 
tions to its component parts by show- 
ing that they fulfill the requirements of 
the new community. If we demur to 
the use of these tests — and this stand- 
point is quite defensible — we should 
cease to advocate the scheme of which 
they are the pith and marrow. It 
should be clear by this time that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s process of rejuvenating 
the politico-social world is a Medea’s 
cauldron, and that each organism must 
be lopped, whittled, and cut small be- 
fore it can be pressed into the melting 
pot and made young again. 

These bearings of the American plan 
of reconstruction upon the _politico- 
social architecture of the world would 
appear to have been overlooked by the 
busy statesmen who are committing 
the country to a series of far-reaching 
changes of which the bulk of the na- 
tion has no clear idea. These observa- 
tions are not in the nature of objec- 
tions either to President Wilson’s 
system or to the British Government’s 
adhesion to it. On the contrary, one 
cannot contemplaté the alternative 
without approving the choice. The sole 
object of my remarks is to obviate mis- 
understandings and bring about cor- 


dial coéperation. The sooner, there- 
fore, it is realized that the mutual re- 
lations, political, social, and economic, 
of the integral parts of the Empire will 
be gauged and treated by the standard 
applicable to non-Allied States, the 
better. No more opportune moment 
could be chosen for explaining it to the 
nation than the eve, of a General 
Election. 

On this side of the Atlantic Mr. Wil- 
son’s programme continues to be 
viewed from a purely European angle 
of observation, and through a medium 
which enlarges its inherent difficulties 
and dims one’s vision of the machin- 
ery for surmounting them and of the 
powerful motives for setting it in 
movement. An admirable exponent of 
this way of analyzing the scheme is 
Lord Curzon, whose masterly speech 
on the subject in the Upper House 
challenged and received the closest at- 
tention here. In that brilliant exposé, 
as in the Premier’s Manchester speech, 
the centre of the world’s federation is 
still.Great Britain, whose invaluable 
services to humanity are rightly pro- 
claimed. Unhesitatingly our states- 
men regard the Empire as the hub of 
the league system and unconsciously 
they identify the interests of both. 

The Kaiser, too, although in his 
talk with Witte he repudiated the plan 
of a new Holy Alliance, held fast to 
the tradition which made Europe the 
centre of the politico-social State sys- 
tem. Naturally he made Germany the 
centre and mistress of Europe, and 
Europe the mistress of the world. At 
first he limited his federation scheme 
to the States of our Continent, nor was 
it until years had passed that he 
yielded to Witte’s arguments and 
agreed to admit the North Ameri- 
can Republic to membership of the 
projected sodality. In most Entente 
statesmen the notion is ingrained that 
Europe is still the source and the store- 
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house of all the cultural acquisitions 
of the human race and of most of the 
elements of progress. For a long while 
this was literally true, and Europe 
seemed endowed not only with im- 
mortality but also with eternal youth. 
Time and again fire and sword period- 
ically. consumed it, but, phcenix-like, 
it always rosé from its ashes more 
blithe and vigorous than before. But 
that epoch is past. To-day Europe is 
but one of a band of competitors in the 
race of progress and is no longer even 
the first. The leadership has already 
passed to the United States. The most 
that our Continent may hope for at 
the close of this war is a proportionate 
share in the cultural labor of the world. 
But even this réle is subject to the con- 
dition that its various races and States 
shall subordinate their national in- 
terests to those of the league and live 
with each other if possible in good fel- 
lowship, but at least without strife. 


In the new order, therefore, the En- - 


tente Powers may not demand of 
other States a degree of self-abnega- 
tion which they themselves are unwill- 
ing to display. They will be ruled out 
of court if, while preaching self-deter- 
mination for the lesser nations they 
hold on to arrangements of their own 
which run counter to this principle, on 
the plea that their way of governing is 
better for the recalcitrant States in 
question than self-rule would be. 
Moreover, shuffling of this kind would 
surely be met with the refusal of the 
Central Empires to join the league 
and the outcome would be two bitterly 
hostile groups of belligerents, each 
striving to pulverize the other and 
both preparing to throw open the 
sluices to gigantic forces of destruc- 
tion. For in this case Russia still pros- 
trate would be turned into a recruiting 
ground for the Teutonic Powers. 

On the other hand, the fulfillment of 
the new requirements will entail im- 


portant changes in the politico-social 
architecture of all great States, includ- 
ing the British Empire. The action of 
a Cabinet which should agree to these 
without a mandate from the nation 
and without even acquainting it with 
their nature might well be construed 
as the negation of the root principle 
for which we are professedly fighting. 
It is high time therefore to state clearly 
the problems involved and to assume 
a definite attitude towards them. The 
nation should be told that all con- 
tentious questions connected with 
Ireland, with the Colonies, Protec- 
torates, and spheres of influence, with 
the status of international waterways, 
including the Suez Canal, and with 
the ruinous exploitation of backward 
peoples by unscrupulous money-grub- 
bers under the wing of tolerant Cabi- 
nets, will have to be settled by all mem- 
bers of the Federation, congruously 
with the humane principles laid down 
by President Wilson. And the Entente 
Governments, which have already im- 
plicitly accepted these corollaries of 
the acquiescence in the general scheme 
must be prepared to reduce them to 
practice. 

The first step, then, towards the 
world’s goal will be the sincere assent ~ 
of each of the Allied States to the es- 
sential changes thus postulated by the 
work of universal reconstruction. Un- 
less they agree together on this and 
coalesce into a nucleus around which a 
viable World League can grow, discus- 
sion with the other peoples, however 
chastened the war ordeal may have 
made them, would be unfruitful. For 
if in the heat of negotiations with the 
enemy disputes were to break out 
among the Allies themselves, the whole 
scheme would fall through. That it 
will be wrecked in some such way by 
its own friends is the comforting belief 
of its adversaries. For the Entente 
peoples will be asked to pay a high 
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price for partnership. They must 
break the continuity of their evolution 
and submit themselves to a régime 
which only religion with its peculiar 
inducements and deterrents could ever 
before move a nation to accept. In 
other words, their renunciation will be 
a complete counterpart to the spiritual 
conversion demanded of the Teuton 
peoples. Are the two changes attain- 
able as the result of deliberate effort? 
If so, it is Mr. Wilson who must initiate 
that effort. He is the head of the 
people, now in truth a nation, which 
has rescued the States of Europe from 
the abyss into which their leaders were 
pushing them. He is in grim earnest 
about his scheme of world salvation, 
and if he can but lay down its foun- 
dations he will have established a 
stronger claim on the gratitude of the 
human race than any man yet born of 
woman. Over most Entente states- 
men he enjoys the advantage of hav- 
ing the time, capacity, and habit of 
thinking coherently and thoroughly, 
whereas they are wont to act impul- 
sively while being swept along in a 
swirl of events which they are incap- 
able of analyzing. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wilson’s knowledge of European 
politics and psychology is defective. 
His friends maintain, however, that 
his eagerness to learn, his instinctive 
knack of getting to the sources of in- 
formation, and his readiness to profit 
by the lessons of experience, will more 
than make up for this defect. 

It is assumed that in these praise- 
worthy endeavors President Wilson 
voices the sentiment and the will of the 
American people. If so, they may feel 
called upon to manifest their solidarity 
with him by displacing certain hin- 
drances to the success of his scheme. 
They may decide, for example, that 
the project which in its practical shape 
is eminently his should be entirely 
carried out under his direction. It 
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might be unwise to confide it to an- 
other. Quando duo faciunt idem non est 
idem. 

If the Allies, then, are to present a 
compact front to the enemy in the 
campaign of diplomacy which has just 
begun they must harmonize their in- 
terests and aims betimes. The recent 
enemy proposals to discuss peace, al- 
though obviously part of their war tac- 
tics, have awakened a faint echoamong 
Entente peoples which will swell in 
volume later when specially seductive 
offers are addressed to our Continental 
war partners. These bribes, which may 
come as a surprise and will operate as 
a temptation, are part of Germany’s 
revised tactics to conciliate France, 
Belgium, and Italy with a view to a 
coalition of the States of Continental 
Europe, as a set-off to the entente of 
English-speaking peoples now harden- 
ing into a joint concern. 

The effect of these steps will be 


‘strengthened by the growing indus- 


trial difficulties with which the Allied 
nations have to cope. Beneath the sur- 
face two mutually hostile currents are 
fighting for the mastery more ruth- 
lessly than ever before: capital, wield- 
ing old-world weapons most of which 
President Wilson has stigmatized as 
degrading; and Labor, borrowing its 
most effective arms from the arsenal 
of Bolshevism. The former disposes of 
public as well as private wealth, the 
latter of the machinery that can make 
and destroy it. Plutocracy employs 
the press, the film, the mechanism of 
war propaganda, money, and titles for 
its narrow ends, while labor jeopar- 
dizes every coherent policy, and in 
especial the successful conduct of the 
war, by its obstructive strikes, an- 
archical devices, and illogical attitude 
towards intellectual and artistic toil. 
These movements will sorely hamper 
the unorganized Allies when dealing 
with the peace offensive. 

















FROM THE ROOF OF A TANK 


They still have time, however, to 
agree among themselves, harmonize 
their war aims, and present to the ad- 
versary a united diplomatic front. 
Unity of military command is become 


an accomplished fact. What we still 


lack is unity of diplomatic leadership. 

To advocate this reform is but an- 

other way of proclaiming President 
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Wilson, to whom these beneficent 
measures will mainly be due, as the 
leader designate of Allied diplomacy. 
For Europe, torn asunder by mutual 
hate, fierce jealousies, and insatiable 
greed is now looking as wistfully to 
the United States as its Continental 
peoples ever looked to England for 
light and leading. 


FROM THE ROOF OF A TANK 


BY ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored. 


THE grand, sonorous, mystical lines 
of Julia Ward Howe rang in my head 
as I found myself by most unlooked- 
for chance an actual eye-witness of 
this, one of the historical episodes of 
the greatest of wars. Yes, with my 
own eyes I saw the rent while the men 
who made it were still pushing for- 
ward from the farther side of it. 

Even now I can hardly realize that 
it was so. A kindly invitation from 
the Australian Government explains 
my presence on their front, and the 
energy and good will of a helpful sol- 
dier on the spot, a captain of Austra- 
lian Artillery, brought about the rest. 
Let me try to transcribe what I saw. 

It was about 11 o’clock when we 
reached the edge of the battlefield 
upon Sunday, September 29. ‘ We’ re- 
fers to Sir Joseph Cook, Colonial 
statesman, Commander Latham, the 
Naval Attaché, and myself, with 
Captain Plunket, a twice-wounded 





Australian officer, as our shepherd. 

The programme of the day - was 
already clear in our heads. American 
Divisions were to rush the front line. 
The Australian Divisions were to-pass 
through them, and carry the battle 
front forward. Already as we arrived 
the glad news came back that the 
Americans had done their part, and 
that the Australians had just been un- 
leashed. Also that the Germans were 
standing to it like men. 

As our car threaded the crowded 
street between the ruins of Templeux, 
we met the wounded coming back, 
covered cars with nothing visible save ° 
protruding boots, and a_ constant 
stream of pedestrians, some limping, 
some with bandaged arms and faces, 
some supported by Red: Cross men, a 
few in pain, most of them smiling 
grimly behind their cigarettes. Amid 
them came the first clump of prison- 
ers, 50 or more, pitiable enough, and 
yet I could not pity them, weary, 
shuffling, hangdog creatures, with no 
touch of nobility in their features or 
their bearing. 
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The village was full of Americans 
and Australians, extraordinarily like 
each other in type. One could well 
have lingered, for it was all of great 
interest, but there were even greater 
interests ahead, so we turned up a hill, 
left our car, which had reached its 
limit, and proceeded on foot. The 
road took us through a farm, where a 
British anti-aircraft battery stood 
ready for action. There we found 
open plain, and went forward, amid 
old trenches and rusty wire, in the 
direction of the battle. 

We had now passed the heavy gun 
positions, and were among the field 
guns, so that the noise was deafening. 
A British howitzer battery was hard 
at work, and we stopped to chat with 
the major. His crews had been at it 
for six hours, but were in great good- 
- humor, and chuckled mightily when 
the blast of one of their guns nearly 
drove in our ear-drums, we having got 
rather too far forward. The effect was 
that of a ringing box on the exposed 
ear—with which valediction we left 
our grinning British gunners and 
pushed on to the east, under a scream- 
ing canopy of our own shells. The 
wild, empty waste of moor was broken 
by a single shallow quarry or gravel 
pit, in which we could see some move- 
ment. In it we found an advanced 
dressing station, with about a hun- 
dred American and Australian gunners 
and orderlies. There were dugouts 
in the sides of this flat excavation, 
and it had been an American battalion 
headquarters up to a few hours be- 
fore. We were now about a thousand 
yards from the Hindenburg line, and 
I learned with emotion that this spot 
was the Egg Redoubt, one of those 
advanced outposts of General Gough’s 
Army which suffered so tragic and 
glorious a fate in that great military 
epic of March 21 — one of the grandest 
in the whole war. The fact that we 
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were now standing in the Egg Re- 
doubt showed me, as nothing else 
could have done, how completely the 
ground had been recovered, and how 
the day of retribution was at hand. 

We were standing near the east- 
ward lip of the excavation, and look- 
ing over it, when it was first brought 
to our attention that it took two to 
make a battle. Up to now we had seen 
only one. Now two shells burst in 
quick succession 40 yards in front of 
us, and a spray of earth went into 
the air. ‘Whizz-bangs,’ remarked our 
soldier-guide casually. Personally, I 
felt less keenly interested in their name 
than in the fact that they were there . 
at all. 

We thought we had done pretty 
well to get within 1,000 yards of the 
famous line, but now came a crowning 
bit of good fortune, for an Australian 
gunner captain, a mere lad, but a 
soldier from his hawk’s eyes to his ac- 
tive feet, volunteered to rush us for- 
ward to some coign of vantage known 
to himself. So it was Eastward Ho! 
once more, still over a dull, barren 
plain sloping upwards, with little sign 
of life. Here and there was the quick 
fluff of a bursting shell, but at a com- 
forting distance. Suddenly ahead of 
us a definite object broke the skyline. 
It was a tank, upon which the crew 
were working with spanners and lev- 
ers, for its comrades were now far 
ahead, and it would fain follow. This, 
it seems, was the grandstand which 
our young gunner had selected. On 
to the top of it we clambered—and 
there, at our very feet and less than 
500 yards away, was the rift which 
had been torn a few hours before in 
the Hindenburg line. On the dun slope 
beyond it, under our very eyes, was 
even now being fought a part of that 
great fight where at last the children of 
light are beating down into the earth 
the forces of darkness. It was there. 
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We could see it. And yet how little 
there was to see! 

The ground sloped down, as dark 
and heathy as Hindhead. In front of 
us lay a village. It was Bellicourt. 
The Hindenburg position ran through 
it. It lay quiet enough, and with the 
glass, or even with the eye, one could 
see rusty red fields of wire in front of 
ir. But the wire had availed nothing, 
nor had the trench that lurked behind 
it, for beyond it, beside the village of 
Nouroy, there was a long white line, 
clouds of pale vapor spouting up 
against a dark, rain-sodden sky. 
‘The Boche smoke barrage,’ said our 
guide. ‘They are going to-counter- 
attack.’ Only this, the long, white, 
swirling cloud upon the dark plain, 
told of the strife in front of us. With 
my glasses I saw what looked like 
tanks, but whether wrecked or in hid- 
ing I could not say. There was the 
battle— the greatest of battles— but 
nowhere could I see a moving figure. 
It is true that all the noises of the Pit 
seemed to rise from that lonely land- 
scape, but noise was always with us 
go where we would. 

The Australians were ahead where 
that line of smoke marked their prog- 
ress. In the sloping fields, which at 
that point emerged out of the moor 
the victorious Americans, who had 
done their part, were crouching. It 
was an assured victory upon which we 
gazed, achieved so rapidly that we 
were ourselves standing far forward 
in ground which had been won that 
day. The wounded had been brought 
in, and I saw no corpses, though some 
friends: who had reached the line to 
our left found 18 American lads lying 
dead by the roadside. On that side 
the fight was very severe, and the Ger- 
mans, who had been hidden in their 
huge dugouts, were doing their usual 
trick of emerging and cutting off the 
attack. So much we gathered after- 
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wards, but for the moment it was the 
panorama before us which was en- 
grossing all our thoughts. 

Suddenly the German guns woke 
up. I can but pray that it was not our 
group which drew their fire upon the 
half-mended tank. Shell after shell 
fell in its direction, all of them short, 
but creeping forward with each salvo. 
It was time for us to go. If any man 
says that without a call of duty he 
likes being under shell fire, he is not a 
man whose word I would trust. 

We made our way back, with no in- 
decent haste, but certainly without 
loitering, across the plain, the shells 
always getting rather nearer, until we 
came to the excavation. Here we had 
a welcome rest, for our good gunner 
took us into his cubby-hole of a dug- 
out, which would at least stop shrap- 
nel, and we shared his tea and dried 
beef, a true Australian soldier’s meal. 

The German fire was now rather 
heavy, and our expert host explained 
that this meant that he had recovered 
from the shock of the attack, had re- 
organized his guns, and was generally 
his merry self once more. From where 
we sat we could see heavy shells burst- 
ing far to our rear, and there was a 
general atmosphere of explosion all 
round us, which might have seemed 
alarming had it not been for the gen- 
eral chatty afternoon-tea appearance 
of all these veteran soldiers with whom 
it was our privilege to find ourselves. 
As we started on our homeward track. 
we came, first, upon the British bat- 
tery which seemed to be limbering up 
with some idea of advancing. Farther 
still we met our friends of the air guns, 
and stopped again to exchange a few 
impressions. They had nothing to fire 
at, and seemed bored to tears, for the 
red, white, and blue machines were in 
full command of the sky. Soon we 
found our motor waiting in the lee of 
a ruined house, and began to thread 
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our way back through the wonderfully 
picturesque streams of men, Ameri- 
can, Australian, British, and German, 
who were strung along the road. 

And then occurred a very horrible 
incident. One knew, of course, that 
one could not wander about a battle- 
field and not find one’s self sooner or 
later involved in some tragedy, but 
we were now out of range of any but 
heavy guns, and their shots were spas- 
modic. We had halted the car for an 
instant to gather up two German hel- 
mets which Commander Latham had 
seen on the roadside, when there was 
a very heavy burst close ahead round 
a curve in the village street. A geyser 
of red brick-dust flew up into the air. 
’ An instant later our car rounded the 
corner. None of us will forget what 
we saw. There was a tangle of muti- 
lated horses, their necks rising and 
sinking. Beside them a man with his 
hand blown off was staggering away, 
the blood gushing from his upturned 
sleeve. Beside the horses lay a shat- 
tered man, drenched crimson from 
head to foot, with two great glazed 
eyes looking upwards through a mask 
of blood. Two comrades were at hand 
to help, and we could only go upon 
our way with the ghastly picture 
stamped forever upon our memory. 
The image of that dead driver might 
well haunt one in one’s dreams. 

Once through Templeux and on the 
main road for Péronne things be- 
came less exciting, and we drew up to 
see a column of 900. prisoners pass 
us. Each side of the causeway was 
lined by Australians, with their keen, 
clear-cut, falcon faces, and between 
lurched these heavy-jawed, beetle- 
browed, uncouth louts, new caught and 
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staring round with bewildered eyes at 
their debonnaire captors. I saw none 
of that relief at getting out of it which 
I have read of; nor did i see any signs 


_of fear, but the prevailing impression 


was an ox-like stolidity and dullness. 
It was a herd of beasts, not a proces- 
sion of men. It was indeed farcical to 
think that these uniformed bumpkins 
represented the great military nation, 
while the gallant figures who lined the 
road belonged to the race which they 
had despised as being unwarlike. 
Time and Fate between them have a 
pretty sense of humor. 

They are great soldiers, these Aus- 
tralians. I think they would admit it 
themselves, but a spectator is bound 
to confirm it. There is a reckless dare- 
devilry, combined-with a spice of cun- 
ning, which gives them a place of their 
own in the Imperial ranks. They have 
a great advantage, too, in having a 
permanent organization, the same 
five divisions always in the same corps, 
under the same chief. It doubles their 
military value—and the same applies 
equally, of course, to the Canadians. 
None the less, they must not under- 
value their British comrades or lose 
their sense of proportion. I had a 
chance of addressing some 1,200 of 
them upon our return that evening, 
and while telling them all that I 
thought of their splendid deeds, I ven- 
tured to remind them that 72 per 
cent of the men, and 76 per cent of 
the casualties, were Englishmen. But 
this is a description of a day’s adven- 
ture on the Hindenburg line, and my 
deep appreciation of the Common- 
wealth soldiers, of their officers, and 
of their Commander, must appear 
elsewhere. 
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BY NANCY PRICE 


Tue Resident Physician of the Brix- 
ton Hospital for Women and Children 
must — under the terms of the foun- 
dation — be a woman, and experience 
has made it clear that she must be 
sturdy and cheerful, with a temper 
of gold and a constitution of iron, 
for the work is heavy, the pay small, 
the chief capricious, and the patients 
poor. 

The last resident’s chief qualifica- 
tions had been a gold medal and a 
nineteen-inch waist. It was not sur- 
prising that she had broken down after 
six months’ acquaintance with the 
post. Madge Heron came.as her suc- 
cessor. The chief took note of her 
ample chest, her well-developed feet, 
her strong face, the supporting pres- 
sure of her hand, and decided that she 
would do. — 

Everyone was satisfied with Madge 
Heron’s appointment — with the ex- 
ception of a certain Dr. James Reid. 
She had met the surgeon before, when 
she had taken a temporary post at a 
lunatic asylum where Dr. Reid was 
Resident Physician. He was hard up 
in those days, and ‘mental work’ pays. 
Madge had accepted the post for ex- 
perience, Jimmie for money. She 
had n’t known him many weeks before 
she realized there was little he would 
not do if thereby he might gain either 
applause or wealth. She decided he 
was cruel, ambitious, and unscrupu- 
lous, and hoped she would never have 
the misfortune to work with him again. 
He acknowledged a certain enjoyment 
in having a human being utterly at his 
mercy, and Madge felt such a man 


should never have been a surgeon. 
Just as there are butchers who kill be- 
cause it’s their job, and butchers who 
kill because they enjoy it, so Iam con- 
vinced it often is with surgeons and 
their methods. An operating theatre 
where ‘Bonny Jimmie’ ruled was not 
pleasant. 


Christmas passed, and the spring 
being heralded by the usual crop of 
measles and influenza, even the sturdy 
Madge felt tired after her forenoon 
work. When one has seen thirty pa- 
tients between eleven in the morning 
and four in the afternoon, in addition 
to an almost unceasing accompani- 
ment of the usual hospital work, only 
pausing fora hasty lunch in an A.B.C., 
one has a right to feel tired. Madge 
dropped into the only comfortable 
chair in her room and hoped for tea. 
Instead of which: 

‘A gentleman to see you, Miss, in 
the drawing-room — a Mr. Frazer.’ 

Madge could remember neither 
friend nor patient of that name, and 
she went downstairs wishing the gen- 
tleman at ihe ends of the earth. 

‘Hallo! Madge.’ 

‘Alan! — You! — This 
prise!’ 

“Yes, I don’t often dig you out. 
But I have some news for you — quite 
a stroke of luck for me. The family 
will yet be proud of me. I am busy 
rehearsing , 


is a sur- 





“Still the stage?’ 

‘Don’t look reproachful, Madge. I 
have a fine part in the new play at the 
“Victoria.” What do you think of 
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that? No more butlers, valets, or law- 
yers’ clerks. If I do decently with this 
I am made, Madge old girl.’ 

‘I am glad. What sort of part is 
it?’ 

Alan Frazer’s eyes sparkled. 

‘Oh, top-hole. You must come and 
see the play. Do you realize you have 
never seen me act yet?’ 

‘I see enough tragedy and comedy 
every day. I don’t want to go to the 
theatre in the evening for more.’ 

‘Now, Madge, no frills; you really 
will enjoy this. It’s something in your 
line.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘You see, there’s a man in it who 
goes mad — oh, it’s very dramatic, I 
can tell you, and cleverly worked out. 


The scene is latd-iajjq South American 
Republic — in Tix Janeiro — and 
the local color is . 


‘What a child you are still! You 
won’t be satisfied till you have told me 
the whole plot. Go on, get it over, and 
then let’s have some tea.’ 

‘Well, as you are so thrilled, I will 
be brief, though you don’t deserve to 
hear it. The people of this Republic 
grow tired of their President, and they 
send a deputation to bring back the 
son of the late Emperor. They had 
murdered his father in the Revolution, 
you know ‘ 

‘Before the play starts, I hope?’ 

“Yes. Unless you happen to be 
Shakespeare it’s not wise to have more 
than one murder ina play. You would 
never get the stalls in. Well — among 
these deputies is a queer sort of fellow 
who believes in clairvoyance, and he 
has a twin sister who is a medium, and 
they all consult her likean oracle. . . . 
The girl’s part is a fine one : 

Madge sat up a little in her chair. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
a matron, with a dark blue gown, a 
jingling chatelaine, and flowing white 
draperies about her head, looked in. 


‘Please, Dr. Heron, may Nurse 
Wentworth go out?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the matron, and 
shut the door again. 

‘I say, don’t they ever leave you 
alone for a rest?’ 

‘Our rest is one long knock at the 
door with a question at the end. But 
goon. Does the prince fall in love with 
the clairvoyant?’ 

‘No, but she falls in love with him, 
and that makes her lose her power. 
Now, in the palace there is a party 
scheming against the prince, and they 
have reasons for wanting to win over 
the man —I mean the girl’s brother 
— to their side 

‘It is rather complicated.’ 

‘Not at all. You are not half lis- 
tening. It’s always difficult to de- 
scribe a play briefly. It is perfectly 
simple when you read it. Do wake 
up, Madge — or if you’d rather, I'll 
clear out.’ 

‘Don’t bea silly, old boy. Iam more 
interested than you know.’ 

‘“Righto. Well, the Revolutionaries 
have led this brother to suspect that 
the prince is not dealing fairly by his 
sister, and the brother is the kind of 
overwrought fanatic who, getting an 
idea into his head, can’t get it out 


again. He is quite loyal to his sover- 


eign, but would murder anybody to 
avenge his sister. Still, he won’t move 
unless the girl herself accuses Don 
Luiz.’ 

‘The prince?’ 

“Yes. So he determined to make his 
sister fall into a trance, with the object 
of 4uestioning her; but the girl knows 
she is no longer a true clairvoyant, 
and for a time holds out against him. 
Gradually, however, he succeeds, and 
his will steadily, relentlessly, over- 
comes hers till she drops into utter un- 
consciousness, and gasps out every- 
thing he expects her to say.’ 
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The tired eyes of the Resident Phy- 
sician flashed. 
‘What an iniquitous scene to write!’ 


‘Why? From the acting point of . 


view it is splendid. The tragedy lies in 
the fact that not a word of what the 
girl says in the trance is true. It has 
all been conveyed to her unguarded 
senses by the man’s own sickly imagi- 
nation. He lets her words work on his 
brain till he gets fairly mad, and when 
Don Luiz is taken prisoner by the 
rebels, Manuel Real—that is the 
brother — contrives to get into his cell 
and murder him.’ 

Madge sat in deep thought. Then 
—another knock — ‘If you please, 
Dr. Heron, may Nurse Decher go out 
as far as the dairy?’ 

‘Certainly, let them all go.’ 

The nurse retired with the precipi- 
tation of a Jack-in-the-box. 

‘One would think I kept a ladies’ 
boarding-school.. Sorry, Alan; and 
which character do you take in this 
most unpleasant play?’ 

‘I play Don Luiz —actually the 
leading part, though perhaps Real is 
the more interesting character.’ 

“And who plays that mad in- 
dividual?’ 

“We had a real bit of luck there. 
The author chanced on just the man 
—a Brazilian. He makes one’s blood 
run cold in the scene with the girl in 
the last act and when he murders the 
prince.’ 

‘A Brazilian?’ Madge was now rigid 
with attention. ‘What is his name?’ 

‘José da Motta.’ 

‘Oh! And so this man goes mad over 
a fancied wrong and murders the 
prince. I do not think it is a particu- 
larly savory subject for a play. Who 
wrote it?’ 

‘Oh, it’s a collaboration. Arthur 
Wheat — that’s good enough, isn’t it? 
—there’s not much you can teach him 
about stage-craft—and a Doctor 
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something or other, I forget the fel- 
low’s name. It wanted a doctor to help 
with a plot of this sort.’ 

“Was the doctor’s name Reid by 
any chance?’ 

‘I believe it was. 
know him?’ 

‘Casually — professionally.’ 

“What a lark! You really must come 
and see the show now that you know 
it is written by a member of your 
profession.’ 

There was rather an uncomfortable 
pause, and Frazer felt his cousin had 
really no enthusiasm. 

‘I am keeping you, Madge?’ 

‘How ever did you come to realize 
that? You are much more quick- 
witted than you used to be when you 
tried to catch rabbits with salt. Do 
you remember?’ 

‘Yes, and you tried to catch trout 
with a bent hat-pin. Those were grand 
days. You were certainly more attrac- 
tive in pinafores than in overalls now. 
You are getting positively stodgy, 
Madge, whereas I have soared into the 
realms of high romance.’ 

“Yes, how we change! You were 
rather a nice little thing in your 
knickerbocker days. Well, we must 
reminisce again when I have more 
time. You must warn me before your 
next visit. I’m afraid you must go 
now, and, sad to say, without your tea. 
So sorry, but I promise to come and 
see you at the “ Victoria.”” I wish you 
every success, as you know, but if I 
were the Lord Chamberlain I would 
never have licensed that play.’ 

“Why, what is there against it?’ 

‘It’s not drama!’ (Madge had 
started from her chair, and her words 
came angrily and in hot haste.) ‘It is 
not drama, but pathology. It belongs 
to the records of a lunatic asylum, not 
to the annals of the theatre. Surely 
men go madfand become criminals 
quitefoften enough without having the . 


Why, do you 
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way to such disaster demonstrated to 
them in the name of dramatic art?’ 
She paused for a moment; her cousin 
looked slightly annoyed. ‘Well, I be- 
lieve after all my imagination is 
stronger than yours. I really must run 
or I shall be late— good-bye, and good 
luck.’ 

So Frazer went away to dine with 
some friends at a West End restaurant, 
and Madge Heron took her bicycle 
from a little shed near the zinc-roofed 
mortuary, and spent the rest of the 
day in an unsavory slum. 


Bonnie Jimmie Reid was through 
his morning’s work, and was waiting to 
see Dr. Heron before he left the hospi- 
tal. There was a fashionable ‘cut’ 
about the man that could not be hin- 
dered in its expression even by the 
overall he wore. He sat gracefully on 
the end of the operating table, con- 
scious of the decorative effect he was 
producing amid the surrounding sinks 
and swabs. 

The resident. entered, looking un- 
usually flushed and worried. 

“What’s up? Is it a case?’ 

“Yes, a very serious case,’ Madge 
answered, with slow emphasis. ‘Dr. 
Reid, I have a cousin on the stage.’ 

‘How disgusted your people must 
be.’ 

“He called on me yesterday after- 
noon and told me about the new 
play that is to be produced at the 
“Victoria.””’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Your play, I believe?’ 

‘I am partly responsible.’ 

‘I suppose it is the play you were 
writing when you were. at Rex 
Asylum?’ 

“Yes, that’s the one. I’ve collabo- 
rated with an experienced playwright 
since then, who has given it the neces- 
sary polish — turned it inside out and 
made it actable.’ 
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‘The play is founded on the case of 
the Da Motta twins.’ 

Dr. Reid stopped toying with the 
artery forceps, and looked darkly and 
uneasily at the resident, as he replied: 

‘I should say that an author or a 
playwright was at liberty to choose 
any subject on which he is an author- 
ity. Really, Dr. Heron, I did not know 
you were such an inveterate theatre- 
goer as to take an interest in my 
efforts.’ 

‘My cousin plays the part of the 
young prince in the piece . 

‘Oh, so young Frazer is your cousin? 
How interesting!’ 

‘And Da Motta is going to play the 
murderer.’ 

‘Well 4 

‘Is that a coincidence?’ 

‘Not exactly. I always believed he 
had talent and took a fatherly interest 
in his career. I saw him give a most 
remarkable performance of King Lear 
a short time ago at Birmingham.’ 

‘And so you have arranged he shall 
play the part of a lunatic?’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘Dr. Reid’ — Madge raised her 
voice, for she felt she was talking to a 
wall — ‘do you know the risk you are 
running?’ 

“Yes — the risk of having my play 
the success of the season.’ 

‘The sensation of the season, with a 
lunatic in your cast,’ returned Madge, 
her voice unsteady from suppressed 
excitement. ; 

‘What nonsense. I myself dis- 
charged Da Motta from the asylum as 
cured, a year ago.’ 

‘Yes, within six weeks of his threat- 
ening to break my head with a golf 
club! You were alone in your opinion, 
Dr. Reid.’ 

‘I frequently am alone in my opin- 
ion, Dr. Heron. But that fact has ap- 
parently not handicapped my career 
so far.’ 
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Madge could scarcely control her 
temper at the man’s self-satisfaction. 

‘He may be safe now, but are you 
prepared to guarantee that he will 
continue safe during the run of your 
play? 

‘José has been acting continuously 
since his discharge from the asylum. 
But if you are nervous about your 
ceusin you had better advise him to 
break his contract.’ 

‘You know that is impossible. I 
should have to give an explanation, 
and that would involve me in a breach 
of professional etiquette.’ 

‘Dear, dear, so it would! How 
women have changéd these days. 
They are beginning to acquire quite a 
sense of honor,’ said Reid, smiling, as 
he toyed with the artery forceps. 

‘Why did n’t you give his sister, 
little Josefina, her discharge?’ 

“Because, my dear lady, she needed 
watching. She was far more liable to 


lapses; she had memories and dwelt 
upon them —a dangerous habit you 


women have. The instant alone is 
ours, and we should make the most of 
it. The past is a malicious germ in a 
woman’s blood.’ 

‘So she is still there then?’ 

Reid smiled indulgently. 

‘I suppose questions are one of a 
woman’s privileges, as curiosity her 
birthright. I am afraid I am too busy 
to recognize either to-day.’ 

“It does n’t matter. I will make in- 
quiries at the asylum.’ 

‘Oh, if it is of such real interest to 
you, I will, of course, give you any in- 
formation I can. I did discharge the 


girl from the asylum. She is in a pri- 


vate nursing home — the one in Cav- 
endish Square.’ 

Really!’ Madge paused. There 
was more than one home in Cavendish 
Square. Thoughts and conjectures 
crowded through her mind, all too dark 
and sinister for expression or belief, she 
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told herself. ‘You have gone out of 
your way to help them,’ she continued 
slowly. 

‘Not at all. They have sufficient 
private means for their needs.’ 

Thesurgeon’s voice ranga trifle hard. 

‘She, I remember, was beautiful as 
a child is beautiful; she thought and 
saw as a child — often pathetically 
weak, easily led. You found her 
an interesting experiment, Dr. Reid? 
I used to think you might even 
succeed in teaching her to become a 
woman.’ 

‘An interesting case, very; they both 
were. But, alas! there are times when 
even we doctors must fail. The Da 
Motta story was most remarkable. 
Some day I must tell you, Dr. Heron, 
and you must 

Madge gave him no time to say 
more. She squared up to him like a 
man who wanted to fight. If only he 
would fight her, if only she might fight 
him, and really strike good hefty 
blows; blows that would wipe out that 
smile — that would leave him less 
spruce and contented, less sure of him- 
self. But such delights were not for 
her; they were the peculiar property 
of that luxurious class which, so far as 
she could see, obtained everything free 
except drinks -— gin, gilt, the gutter; 
—and then there was always the 
Women’s Hospital at their service. 
She must allow herself no license. 
Any display of emotion would give 
him the advantage. It would be con- 
demned as ‘ Nerves,’ and nerves meant 
incompetence. So far she had avoided 
disparagement. She held herself well 
under control, and none of the staff 
had ever yet been able to say that she 
was troubled with nerves. 

‘I also was interested in the Da 
Motta twins. It may surprise you 
that in my opinion your excessive 
kindness to his sister aggravated 
José’s madness.’ 
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*‘That’s ridiculous. José was, of 
course . . . grateful; jealous in a way 
— these South Americans always are 
—and he was an emotional fellow alto- 
gether; quite a genius in his way. I 


hope he will prove the success I antic-. 


ipate in this play, though he little 
knows who is giving him the chance.’ 

‘Oh, so he does n’t know?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Or where his sister is?’ 

‘Not at the moment. She did not 
wish to see him until after the opera- 
tion we found necessary is over.’ 

Madge bit her lips. The man’s at- 
mosphere benumbed her. She gazed 
silently at the empty seats of that 
‘theatre’ where only tragedies are 
performed. 

‘I am greatly interested in my 
cousin’s career,’ she said at length, 
‘and would like to see him act. Could 
you get me a seat in the first row of 
stalls for your play?’ . 

Dr. Reid opened his eyes. 

‘Certainly, if it will give you any 
pleasure. For which night would you 
like the seat?’ 

‘For every night the play is acted — 
then I can go when I wish.’ She spoke 
slowly and, raising her head, looked 
straight into his eyes. 

‘My dear Dr. Heron! Your cousin 
must be very attractive. Well, I shall 
have to try and arrange it. Will that 
satisfy you?’ 

‘Thank you. It’sa pity you are not 
going to play the handsome young 
prince yourself — good-bye.’ 

Madge darted out of the operating 
theatre and down the corridor, unable 
to trust either her temper or her nerves 
another moment. As she entered the 
ward at the far end, one of the nurses 
just found occasion to say: 

‘I would like to wring Bonnie Jim- 
mie’s neck for him.’ 

‘I wish you would,’ Madge con- 
tinued fervently. ‘In the meantime 
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bring Mrs. Piggott her hot-water 
bottle.’ 


The matinée was over at the ‘Vic- 
toria’ and several of the members of 
the company had found their way as 
usual to an excellent restaurant, which 
adjoined the theatre, and were busy 
discussing, in a good-natured way, the 
shortcomings of the absent members 
of their cast. 

‘José ought to take a holiday. The 
part is getting on his nerves, and as 
for Maud, why, she looks a wreck. I 
sometimes think people should not pro- 
duce plays of this kind. The pretended 
lunatic of melodrama is bad enough. 
But it is going too far to have the part 
of a madman played by José.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you,’ said Alan. 
“It is an excellent study of mental pa- 
thology. The truth is often unpleas- 
ant; but it is what the world wants.’ 

‘What the world wants is more beef- 
steak for anemic people,’ growled an- 
other member of the cast. 

At this moment Frazer’s understudy 
sauntered towards them. 

‘Hullo, Ancram,’ said Frazer. 
‘Why, I thought Da Motta was with 
you?’ 

‘Oh, I left him quite happy in the 
dressing-room experimenting in make- 
ups and practising your new death. 
Upon my word, Frazer, I wonder you 
gave in so calmly about the alteration. 
I should have made a fuss about it, if 
I’d been you. He’s spoiled your busi- 
ness in that last scene.’ 

‘It’s only a whim of his. I must 
humor him a bit now and then. The 
management are very keen on him. 
Besides, I don’t care much; it is n’t 
as if it were the beginning of the 
run.’ 

‘He’s a selfish sort of chap; thinks 
only of himself and his blessed sister. 
He’s making her as big a nuisance as 
himself. Yarned about her perfections 
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on end before the matinée when we 
were dressing.’ 

‘I should n’t blame him for that,’ 
laughed Frazer. ‘Brotherly love is 
both rare and laudable in a man. But 
you have no right to complain, An- 
cram: he’s not in your room.’ 

‘Is n’t he? He’s a regular Wander- 
ing Jew. I think the chap’s half 
mad. I hope he’ll be more satisfied 
when he’s seen his sister. He tells 
me she’s coming along to see the show 
soon.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand how she 
can. My cousin, Dr. Heron, told me 
she was dying.’ 

‘Good Lord! It would just about 
finish him if anyone told him that. 
He’s half off his rocker already.’ 

‘Well, anyway, it’sno affair of ours,’ 
said Frazer. He was not in the mood 
for gossip, and returned to the theatre 
rather earlier than usual. 


The stage was dark and empty, and 
smelled of dust and gas. The scenery 
was piled up against the whitewashed 


walls. The trees of the forest leaned 
against the pasteboard walls of the 
castle, which in their turn reposed 
against the prison cell. Confusion 
reigned supreme. The other side of the 
iron curtain the red velvet seats were 
shrouded in their coarse sheets, like an 
audience of ghosts. The daylight was 
struggling through chinks, putting to 
shame the tawdriness of the embossed 
gilt-work, the badly proportioned and 
useless figures — the frescoes which 
represented maidens in various moods, 
all equally ineffective; they always re- 
minded Alan of the cheap Italian 
restaurants. 

From José’s dressing-room came 
snatches of South American melodies 
and a noise of shifting chairs. As Alan 
went near the door the noise suddenly 
subsided, and Da Motta appeared, 
looking pale and bright-eyed. 

“Hallo, Frazer. Let’s have a run 
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through. This change will improve the 
last act no end — don’t you think so? 
It’s more natural, easier to feel. . . . 

Did I tell you my sister is coming to 
see the show, and I want it to go better 

than ever? You don’t know how much 

I want to see her. She’s the only per- 

son living that belongs to me. The doc- 

tors have done their best to keep her 

away from me. It has been so ever 

since Josefina got into their hands. It’ 
has been next year, next month, next 

week, she will come, and at last to- 

morrow, and always to-morrow.’ 

Women sometimes like to sympa- 
thize with a complaining woman, but 
men usually despise a man who cannot 
keep his troubles to himself. Still, 
Frazer knew José was tired and over- 
wrought with a particularly trying 
part, so he swallowed his disgust and 
tried to be sympathetic. 

‘T amglad Miss Da Motta is better!’ 

‘Did I say she was better?’ 

‘Well, you said you were expecting 
her to come to the theatre soon.’ 

-‘ Yes, yes, of course, she is coming. 
I hear she is coming. Let me show you 
her photograph.’ José stooped over a 
box and proceeded to scatter letters, 
programmes, and a host of incongru- 
ous articles over the table and floor in 
his search. He dived into the box 
once more. ‘There she is. Is n’t she 
beautiful?’ 

Alan saw the face of a young girl 
very like José —- scarcely pretty, he 
thought, though her eyes were quite 
wonderful. They were large and dark,” 
and full of that unconscious knowledge 
which you see in the faces of Greuze’s 
child-maidens, and which fascinates 
more than does their actual beauty. 

‘She is very like you,’ Frazer con- 
trived to say after an awkward pause. 
‘[ say, you’ve got your room in a rare 
mess with one thing and another. Are 
those your new razors?’ 

‘Harry Ancram’s been talking to 
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you. What else did he tell you about 
me?’ 

‘Nothing, old man. We none of us 
know anything about you except that 
you just came and triumphed, and 
that you were the best Lear the prov- 
inces have seen. You must n’t mind if 
the boys gossip. It’s really only be- 
cause they know so little of you.’ 

Da Motta’s eyes were full. Frazer 
disliked a scene and tried to edge 
away, but Da Motta stopped him. 

‘I know all you fellows hate me, de- 
spise me. ‘I don’t know why, but you 

_do—TI can see it and feel it. You 
never want me, no one ever did, save 
her — my little sister; she was so small 
and gentle. We were always together 
once, and I remember how happy we 
were. Then some trouble came — 
someone came between us — a terrible 
illness seized me; and then —I can’t 
remember well what happened after 
that, we were together, but it was dif- 
ferent — terrible. I remember there 
was someone to hate for her sake and 
mine, and someone who parted us 
again; but I forget —I forget. Now 
she’s coming back to me, after all 
these years. Is n’t it great for me?’ 

Frazer thought José more incoherent 
and excited than ever, and he left him 
in disgust. 

‘Da Motta cannot help acting on 
and off the stage,’ he said to himself. 
‘He must have been born an actor, and 
cannot learn to be a man.’ 


‘The Clairvoyant’ was dying at 
last. It was not the kind of play to 
prove popular; it belonged to the cate- 
gory of interesting works that fill the 
stalls with enthusiastic dead-heads. It 
did not possess the homely scenes with 
touches of pathos and humor — those 
special features that appeal to the 
hearts of playgoers and call for their 
smiles and tears. The British public 
are naturally too healthy minded for 


such works to. last long. They may 
have a morbid side to their characters; 
they will go and look at a dead horse, 
watch with interest the man who has 
been run over, push and hustle each 
other for a good place to watch his 
agony; but the sight soon becomes 
loathsome. That is why ‘The Clair- 
voyant’ failed. 

It was the fiftieth night. Dr. Heron 
sat in a stall in the front row. She 
wondered how the actors could go on 
night after night with very little per- 
ceptible change. She knew every syl- 
lable of the play. The words ticked 
monotonously in her ears like a 
clock, with the same sleepy effect. 
Still, by dint of sheer determination, 
she always kept alert for that last 
act. 

Behind the scenes the leading lady 
was talking to the fat gentleman 
who wisely preferred beefsteak to 
philosophy. 

‘I can’t understand why it is, but 
Da Motta is beginning to terrify me. 
I realize that he’s playing the scene 
better every night, and it may be that. 
I feel that one night he may forget he 
is only acting and then— don’t laugh 
at me, but just watch him and judge 
for yourself.’ 

Cooke was not laughing. 

‘I know what you mean,’ he said. 
‘I played in a piece once where a 
drunken man blinded another, slashing 
him across the eyes in a sword fight. 
Da Motta gets drunk in that last act 
— it is the drunkenness of a madman.’ 

‘Don’t,’ she said, ‘you make me 
shiver. I feel as if something were go- 
ing to happen — something horrible. 
Do you ever get a premonition like 
that?’ 

‘No, premonitions don’t come to a 
man with my size, “little Mary.” I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the boy to- 
night. His sister has n’t come after all. 
He had a telegram ‘half an hour ago, 
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and has been sitting quite silent with 
his head in his hands ever since, saying 
in a dull, hopeless voice — “‘She’ll 
never come now, she’ll never come 
now.” I’ve never seen a brother so 
wrapt up in his sister. I hear they’re 
twins, and there is always some subtle 
bond between such, I believe. I’m 
afraid this trouble will not help him to 
get over the new business in the last 
act.’ 

‘That business of stabbing Frazer in 
the back makes me shudder. I hear 
Dr. Reid’s on the stage this evening. 
I am quite curious to see him. Queer 
chap he must be never to have at- 
tended a single rehearsal.’ 

‘Oh, well, probably he is too busy; 
and Wheat is good enough anyhow. 
He is the finest producer in London, 
and he certainly would not have al- 
lowed anyone else to interfere.’ 

“Why has he come to-night then? 
Do you think he is anxious about the 
alteration going all right?’ 

‘I don’t think that has brought him 
down, though I heard him say he 
wanted to see Da Motta before he 
went on for the last act.’ 

‘Did he? Well, I don’t think he will; 
the curtain is up.’ 

Da Motta came on the stage in that 
last act with a strange impassive face; 
his large eyes stared straight before 
him, as though he were blind. 

Madge rose from her stall. . . . 

The Cornhill Magazine . 
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Instead of the property knife with 
its harmless edge, Da Motta raised a 
bright razor. His eyes, which had be- 
fore looked so blind, now possessed the 
glint in the eye of a beast who sees his 
prey and will spring. They were fixed 
on the O.P. corner, not on the prince, 
and with a frenzied laugh he shrieked 
out ‘So there you are — at last — You 
parted us, and now you’ve — May 
your soul rot!’ 

Then a cry came from the wings. It 
was a cry straight from the throat, 
such as men utter for the last time; 
and ‘Bonnie Jimmie Reid’ fell dead. 

Before José had time to move, a 
woman stepped quietly on to thestage, 
seized his arm, and looked firmly inte 
those bright mad eyes. 

The audience did not see this, for at 
that awful cry the curtain had been 
lowered to thunders of applause at the 
realism of Da Motta’s acting. 

As he looked at Madge, the frenzy 
died from his face. A puzzled sense of 
recognition passed over his eyes; then 
his hands fell limp and nerveless. With 
an effort he dragged out a few words, 
as if half asleep. 

‘Fancy — that — swine — using me 
—and my little sister . . . I remem- 
ber —I remember . . .’ 

But he never quite could — and 
‘Bonnie Jimmie’s’ tragic end was de- 
plored, while his memory remains 
untarnished. 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 


BY VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODEN 


I wou p first of all remind you of 
the object with which this meeting 
was originally summoned. It arose 
out of a very remarkable speech of 
the President of the United States 
made on September 27 last. It was 
in many respects a very remarkable 
speech, and among other things it 
was remarkable for this, that it made 
a most pointed appeal to the Allies to 
say whether in any degree President 
Wilson was mistaken in his expressed 
interpretation of the issues of the war, 
or in his purpose with regard to the 
means by which a settlement could be 
arrived at. Our object this afternoon 
was to make it clear that we all agreed 
that that statement of the issues of this 
war was our statement too, and that 
we believed in that method of obtain- 
ing a settlement of those issues which 
President Wilson so earnestly advo- 
cated. Unity of purpose among the 
Allies was what President Wilson asked 
for, and that unity of purpose I am 
sure the other Allied Governments 
will provide. 

But since the meeting was fixed 
many things have happened — many 
things most favorable to a successful 
end of the war — and one cannot pass 
them over without expressing some 
feeling with regard to them. I suppose 
we have all lately carried our minds 
back to the position of the war, the 
military situation, a few months 
earlier, and compared what it is now 
with what it was then, and surely our 
feeling is one of unbounded gratitude 


*A speech delivered at a meeting at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on October 10, 1918. 
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to and admiration for the navy, the 
army, and the merchant service which 
have carried us through those dark 
days, and brought us to the present 
apparently most favorable situation. 
I would like to express in a word my 
own feelings as to what that situation 
is. It is this, that peace is within sight, 
but it is not yet within reach, and 
therefore the moral of it is that the 
country should put aside now, as much 
as ever, all controversial issues, and be 
united in supporting the Government 
in the conduct of the war till peace is 
brought, not only within sight, but 
within reach. Any disunion between 
the Allies, any want of support, any- 
thing which at this moment gives hope 
to Germany of a stalemate, or even of 
reversing the military situation in Ger- 
many’s favor, and peace would recede, 
and we should again be face to face 
with a prolongation of the war, which 
I trust the united efforts of the Allies 
may now be able to avert. That is, 
I think, the moral of the present 
situation. 

Germany has made her overture to 
President Wilson. President Wilson 
has given a reply which seems to me 
both firm and wise, and, as far as Iam 
concerned with regard to that particu- 
lar overture, I am quite content to 
await the further developments which 
I suppose will follow upon President 
Wilson’s reply, and see what they are. 
I feel at this moment that the country 
is united, but that if any large section 
of the country came to feel that a real 
chance of a really good and secure — 
peace was being missed or neglected, 
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that union would be imperiled. That 
I feel is the danger on one side. On the 
other side I think what a nightmare it 
would be if, after we got to a peace con- 
ference, believing that the end of the 
war was then reached, we found at that 
peace conference that the military 
rulers of Germany were still the people 
of real authority, that the German 
people had relapsed into docile subser- 
vience to the aims of its military rulers, 
and that the whole time peace was 
being discussed at the peace confer- 
ence it was being undermined by the 
men who made the war, and whose 
policy with regard to war would never 
change. That must be avoided at all 
costs, and that is why again I say that 
President Wilson’s reply seems to me 
to be a firm and wise reply. 

It is true that the overture from 
Germany is a vast advance upon any- 
thing that has been before. We all ap- 
proved President Wilson’s various dec- 
larations as regards what the terms of 
peace should be. If a sincere accept- 
ance of those terms was forthcoming it 
was one that could not be turned down, 
and that even an approach should 
have been made towards these terms 
in public is an advance. But we want 
to know, before we are on firm ground, 
where really is the seat of power in 
Germany. German Chancellors have 
crossed the stage like transient and 
embarrassed phantoms, to use an old 
phrase, for the last few months, and 
we do not know where we are with re- 
gard to the particular authority that is 
behind any particular Chancellor. 
And, then, we have this to bear in 
mind. There was the Reichstag reso- 
lution of July last year purporting to 
advocate a peace with no annexations 
and noindemnities. The military situa- 
tion changed in Germany’s favor, and 
the result was the Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest treaties, and an open scout- 
ing and deriding of the Reichstag reso- 
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lution all over Germany as something 
that had served its purpose. Within 
the last year that has happened, and, 
as far as I am concerned, I feel that 
the reply which has been made so far 
to the German overture displays a 
clearness and a caution whichareabso- 
lutely essential. 

1 would pass from that to the special 
subject with which we are to deal this 
afternoon—a League of Nations. 
And I should like to clear the ground, 
to begin with, of one or two difficulties 
which I think are preventing the prog- 
ress of the discussion in this country. 
There are two suspicions which, I 
think, people should get out of their 
mind. One is that there are those who 
are advocating a League of Nations 
among us who desire it not to be a 
League of Nations to secure the peace 
of the world with fair terms and a fair 
chance and fair play for everybody, 
but a League of Allies for the purpose 
of maintaining the power orsupremacy 
of a particular group of nations rather 
than a world peace on equal terms, I 
believe that suspicion to be unfounded 
with regard to either of the two socie- 
ties who are advocating a League of 
Nations. The other suspicion is that 
there are people advocating a League 
of Nations who desire the League of 
Nations propaganda to be used in 
order to secure a peace without too 
close inquiry as to whether it is really 
a satisfactory and sincere peace — in 
other words, who desire the League of 
Nations project to be used as a substi- 
tute for a successful termination of the 
war. Now, that is not in our minds 
either. 

A League of Nations cannot be a 
substitute for a successful termination 
of this war. It must arise out of the 
successful termination of this war. 
And so I come to President Wilson’s 
point the other day. He said: ‘A 
League of Nations cannot be formed 
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now. Personally I should have been 
delighted to see a working model 
formed whenever it could be formed, 
at the earliest possible moment, and I 
should not have been much afraid of 
any such working model degenerating 
into a League entirely different from 
the League which President Wilson is 
advocating. I believe if the United 
States once became a party to a 
League of Nations, it would not re- 
main a party to that League of Na- 
tions if it was being used except to 
carry out the ideals of the United 
States with regard to it. Therefore I 
am not much afraid of that. 

I have never s2en how you could 
form a League of Nations before the 
peace, for this reason. The Govern- 
ments of the Allies must be parties to 
that League of Nations. They may 
get the work prepared by others, they 
may get a scheme drawn up, but the 
War Cabinet here, the Cabinet in 
France, the Cabinet in the United 
States, the other Cabinets of the Allies, 
they have got to put their hand to that 
treaty, to that scheme, before the 
League can be formed. How could 
they possibly, when all their energies 
and attention were concentrated upon 
the prosecution of the war, when they 
had all the anxieties which are insepa- 


rable from .those responsible for the’ 


conduct of the war, when they were 
overworked by the sheer effort of the 
war itself — how could they possibly 
give the time and attention necessary 
to elaborate and approve a great 
scheme of that kind? It was not pos- 
sible. But then, the moment the time 
comes when the war has reached a 
stage, such a happy stage, that the 
actual conduct of it is no longer a 
source of absorbing anxiety, so that 
the governments who are at the head 
of the Allied nations will have time 
and energy to devote to this great sub- 
ject of the League of Nations — the 
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moment you get to that stage, peace 
will be close upon you, and the result 
is this, that I accept President Wil- 
son’s formula, because I believe that, 
the moment the time has come when 
the Allied governments can take up 
the consideration of a definite scheme 
for the League of Nations, peace will 
be so near that there will be no time 
to be lost. The League of Nations 
must be formed at the peace. If it is 
delayed beyond that its chance of ever 
being formed is prejudiced. The elabo- 
ration and consideration of a scheme 
will take weeks, and it may take 
months, and as it must be formed at 
the peace there is no time to be lost 
now. Public opinion must ripen on the 
subject. Those who have ideas are 
working on the subject. The Govern- 
ment should prepare whatever scheme 
they can through the best minds at 
their disposal, in order that things may 
be ready. I think that formula ought 
to be good enough for anyone who 
cares about and desires a League of 
Nations. A League of Nations must 
be formed at the peace, and there- 
fore there is no time to be lost in giv- 
ing consideration to it as soon as 
possible. 

Let me go on to another point. One 
of the next objections I find to a 
League of Nations is this — that 
people say, ‘You have had these 
schemes before. They have never 
come to anything. Why should they 
come to anything now?’ Well, the 
League of Nations is machinery, and 
machinery is of no use unless there is 
power to drive it. You might, long. 
before the discovery had been made 
how to apply the power of steam, have 
had the locomotive, with its wheels, 
pistons, and everything else complete, 
but without motive power it would 
have been useless, and the wheels 
would not have gone round. That is 
what the machinery of a League of Na- 
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tions has been in previous years. The 
whole point in relation to a League of 
Nations is that after this war there 
may be in mankind and in the world a 
motive power sufficient to work that 
machinery. 

There has been no war like this in 
recorded history. Never before have 
you had whole nations put through the 
mill of war. The suffering has been on 
a scale unprecedented. Are we to sup- 
pose that human nature is so rigid, so 
unteachable, so unalterable after all 
that tremendous experience that this 
generation is going through, as to have 
no permanent or lasting change, not 
only in men’s minds but of their feel- 
ings? This war has been unprecedented 
inanother way than that. It hasshown 
the world and the present generation 
not merely what war means to-day, 
but, with all the inventions of science, 
what war will mean twenty years hence, 
if it takes place — something more 
horrible than this war has been. Our 
whole case is that the world, after this 
experience and the revelation before it 
of what future wars will be, will be con- 
vinced at the end of this war that an- 
other world war will be a crime and a 
disaster to be avoided atall costs. That 
is what you must rely upon to make 
the machinery of the League of Na- 
tions work, and one of the things upon 
which I rely is that in our time, at any 
rate, the men who survive this war 
and come back from the fighting to 
their own country, these are the men 
who are going to be most earnest in 
keeping the peace of thefuture. Weall 
of us see some of them from time to 
time. I know the feelings of those I 
do see. Iam thinking of men from the 
ranks who are coming home. They 
say, if this war is to be brought to a 
successful conclusion it will make 
peace secure, but they are determined 
that after it is secured, as far as it lies 
within their power there shall be no 
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more fighting in their lifetime. Your 
League of Nations, therefore, is ma- ~ 
chinery, for it will carry out the deter- 
mination on the part of the world that 
it will stop future war. If that deter- 
mination does not exist, the machinery 
will be of no use; but if the determi- 
nation does exist, then I believe the 
world at large will insist on the ma- 
chinery being brought into use. That 
is why I believe that a League of Na- 
tions — the formation of a League of 
Nations — is not only ‘possible, but is 
a test of whether the experience of this 
war has altered the whole point of 
view of the nations in regard to war in 
general. 

Let me take one or two points which 
we ought to have definitely settled in 
our minds in regard to the working of 
the League of Nations. How is it go- 
ing to affect the fiscal question, for in- 
stance? There, again, I take what I 
understand to be President Wilson’s 
attitude the other day. He says, ‘No 
economic boycott within the League 
of Nations,’ but he leaves, or I under- 
stand he contemplates leaving, each 
individual member of the League of 
Nations — each Empire, each State, 
each Republic, whatever it may be — 
free within the League to settle its own 
fiscal question for itself. We may have 
our own, and we probably shall have 
our own, fights here on the fiscal ques- 
tion; it will be very surprising if there 
is not some discussion and some con- 
troversy; but with regard to the 
League of Nations you may keep that 
outside the question of the league, 
and settle it for yourselves in your own 
way; but having settled your fiscal sys- 
tem, you must recognize that in a 
League of Nations you will be bound 
to apply that fiscal system, whatever 
it may be, equally to all the other 
members of the league. You won’t be 
able to differentiate among them. 
That I understand to be the principle 
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laid down by President Wilson, and 
’ that is the principle which certainly 
commends itself to me. That, I think, 
is a principle which must be accepted 
if the League of Nations is to beg 
league that will guarantee the peace of 
the world. 

There is another important point in 
connection with the fiscal side of the 
League of Nations. During this war 
there has been brought into existence 
an economic boycott of the enemy 
countries. I am told it has been very 
effective. The machinery for it is in 
existence. In my opinion, the Allies 
who have brought that machinery into 
existence should keep that machinery 
ready as part of the League of Na- 
tions, and if in future years an indi- 
vidual member of the League of Na- 
tions breaks the covenant of that 
league, that economic weapon is going 
to be a most powerful weapon in the 
hands of the league as a whole. I 
think that economic weapon is most 
valuable as a future influence in keep- 
ing the peace and in deterring nations 
who have come into the League of Na- 
tions from breaking any covenant in 
the league. It will be a most valuable 
influence for that purpose; but then, if 
it is to be a valuable influence for that 
purpose you must not bring it into 
existence before.the purpose has arisen, 
or before there has been come breach 
of the covenant. 

Well, now I come to another thorny 
and difficult subject connected with 
the League of Nations, the question of 
what is called disarmament. I have 
tried as far as I can to get the fiscal 
difficulties put as clearly as possible so 
that they will not stand in the way of a 
League of Nations. You have got to 
handle also this question of disarma- 
ment very carefully. You will have 
many apprehensions. in this country 
that somehow or other a League of 
Nations is going to put us in a disad- 
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vantageous position, where we may be, 
by bad faith or otherwise, put in a posi- 
tion in which we are not sufficiently 
capable of defending ourselves. I 
think you have got to go very carefully 
in your League of Nations with regard 
to definite proposals that may be sug- 
gested or adopted with regard to what 
is called disarmament. One thing I do 
not mind saying. Before this war the 
expenditure on armaments, naval and 
military, had been going up by leaps 
and bounds. Germany had been forc- 
ing the pace in both. She has led the 
way up the hill in increasing expendi- 
ture on armaments. She must lead the 
way down the hill. That that is a first 
condition from our point of view goes 
without saying — there can be no talk 
of disarmament until Germany, the 
great armer, has disarmed. 

But then I think we must go farther 
than that. I think the League of Na- 
tions might insist upon each govern- 
ment which is a member of the League 
of Nations becoming itself responsible 
for the amount of armaments made in 
its own country. Your difficulty now 
is that in a given country there may be 
a vast number of ships of war, guns, 
and munitions of war being made, and 
the government may say, ‘Oh, these. 
are being made by private firms for 
other countries, and we have nothing 
to do with them.’ I do not see why it 
should be impossible for governments 
to agree that they will keep that mat- 
ter in their own hands, that they will 
give the fullest public information and 
the fullest opportunities for acquiring 
information as to the actual amount of 
what are called armaments being con- 
structed, or available in each country 
at any given time. I do not see why 
that should not be done in the future. 
And if that were done, and you found 
some governments beginning to force 
the pace in armaments, I rather think 
that you would find the matter being 
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brought before the League of Nations, 
and a discussion would arise as to 
whether it was time to bring the eco- 
nomic weapon into use before things 
went further. The League of Nations 
may have considerable power, pro- 
vided the governments admit respon- 
sibility with regard to the amount of 
armaments being constructed. 

But remember, even so, you will 
never, by any regulations you may 
make about armaments, dispose com- 
pletely of the question. Supposing to- 
morrow, or after the war is over, the 
financial pressure were so great, and 
the feeling that another war was re- 
mote was so strong, that ships of war, 
munitions of war, ceased to be con- 
structed in the world at large, and 
those now in existence were allowed to 
lapse or become obsolete until arma- 
ments had disappeared in the form in 
which we know them. Supposing all 
that. happened, you would not have 
settled the question, because then the 
potential weapons of war would be 
your merchant ships and commercial 
aeroplanes. All those things will be de- 
veloped after the war, and in the con- 
struction of those things you can have 
no limitation — they must go on being 
built by private firms. You cannot 
limit the merchant ships or the amount 
of commercial aeroplanes to be built; 
and the fewer the armaments, fighting 
aeroplanes, and ships of war in the or- 
dinarily accepted sense, the more im- 
portant potentially as weapons of war 
become the things you use in com- 
merce, your ships, aeroplanes, and 
chemicals of all kinds. Well, then, is 
not the moral of it all this, that the one 
thing which is going to produce dis- 
armament in the world is a sense of se- 
curity? And it is because I believe that 
a League of Nations may produce, and 
will produce, that sense of security in 
the world at large which will make dis- 
armament — disarmament in the sense 
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of the reduction of armaments —a 
reality and not a sham, that is one rea- 
son foradvocating a League of Nations 
in order that we may have that sense 
of security. 

Now I come to one other point. 
We must with a League of Nations be 
sure that in all these ideals which have 
been put forward — that in putting 
forward these ideals we have been say- 
ing what we mean and meaning what 
we said. When the time comes, and 
the war has been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, we must make it clear 
that the object of the League of Na- 
tions movement has been to get a 


- League of Nations formed — and that 


is clear in every speech President Wil- 
son has made about it—into which 
you can get Germany, and not formed 
in order that you may find a pretext 
for keeping Germany out. On the 
other hand, your League of Nations 
must not be a sham, and you must 
have no nation in it which is not sin- 
cere. That means that you must have 
every government in the League of Na- 
tions representing a free people, a free 
people which is as thoroughly con- 
vinced asare the countries who now de- 
sire the League of Nations, of the ob- 
jects of the league, and are thoroughly 
determined to carry out those objects 
in all sincerity. That you must do. 
When you come to define democracy 
— real democracy, and not sham de- 
mocracy — I would call to mind that 
it-is not a question of defining special 
conditions. We here, under the form 
of constitutional monarchy, are as 
democratic as any republic in the 
world; and I trust the people of this 
country to do what Mr. John Morley, 
as he then was, onct said with regard 
toa Jingo. He said; ‘I cannot define a 
Jingo, but [know one when I see him.’ 
I believe the people of this country are 
perfectly capable, though they may 
not wish to define what constitutes a 
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democracy, of knowing a democracy 
when they see it. As President Wilson 
has repeatedly said, you can trust no 
government which does not come to 
you with the credentials that it exists 
with the confidence of the people be- 
hind it, and is responsible to that 
people, and to no one else. 

But there are one or two things 
more which I think may be done by a 
League of Nations, and which are very 
important. Supposing the league once 
formed, the treaty signed, the treaty 
binding the nations composing the 
league to settle any disputes that may 
arise between them by some method 
other than that of war, and each of 
them undertaking an obligation that, 
if any nation does break that cove- 
nant, they will use all the forces at their 
disposal against that nation which has 
so broken it. Supposing that done, I 
think more use can be made of the 
League of Nations than that. There 
is work for it to do from day to day 
which may be very valuable. I do not 
see why the League of Nations, once 
formed, should necessarily be idle. I 
do not see why it should not arrange 
for an authority and an international 
force at its disposal which should act 
as police act in individual countries. 
It sometimes happens, for instance, 
when a wrong is done for which some 
backward country, very often a small 
backward country, will not give re- 
dress. Its government perhaps lacks 
authority, and you have seen from 
time to time that in such circumstance 
a stronger nation has resorted to force 
and seized a port or brought some 
other pressure of that kind to bear. 
And then you had the jealousy of 
other nations existing, thinking that 
the stronger nation, in seeking redress, 
is in some way pursuing, its own in- 
terests. I think these cases might be 
settled, if force be necessary, by a 
League of Nations if it had an inter- 
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national force at its disposal, without 
giving rise to the suspicions and jeal- 
ousies of certain political aims being 
pursued. 

Another thing it may. do. It may 
possibly do a great deal with regard to 
labor. I think labor is undoubtedly 
going to take a larger and more promi- 
nent share in the governments than it 
has done before. It may be that here, 
as elsewhere, we shall have labor gov- 
ernments. Well, now, I put this for- 
ward only tentatively. Labor now has 
its international conferences, but they 
are unofficial. Is it not possible that 
as labor takes a larger and more promi- 
nent share in government it may find 
a League of Nations useful as a means 
of giving a more official character to 
these international consultations in the 
interest of labor which independent 
labor has already encouraged and 
taken so much part in? 

Then I would give you another.sug- 
gestion, and it is the last on this point. 
There are countries of the world, in- 
dependent nations, but more loosely © 
organized, or for one reason or another 
incapable through their governments, 


of managing their own affairs effec- -_ 


tively from the point of view of those 
other more highly organized countries 
which wish to trade with them, and 
they want assistance in the shape of 
officials from the more highly organ- 
ized countries. A great example of that 
is the Maritime Customs Service in 
China, formed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment under Sir Robert Hart, and 
working as an international force, I 
believe, with the approval of the whole 
world in the interest of China and of 
the world generally. Well, that was 
done — I give it as an illustration — 
for the Chinese Government, but there 
are other countries in the world where 
that sort of thing is even more needed, 
and it is very seldom done because the 
weaker country which needs it is afraid - 
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of admitting foreign officials, for fear 
they may have some political design 


and interest. It is discouraged because 


individual countries are each jealous 
of one another getting a footing in 
some of these more backward coun- 
tries, through officials. But, if you had 
your League of Nations, what was 
done for China in the form of an In- 
ternational Customs Service, to the 
benefit of China and the whole world, 
might be done in other countries which 
need that sort of assistance. What has 
prevented it being done is the jealousy 
the stronger States have of one another 
and the fear of-the weaker nations that 
it is going to admit political influence 
and sacrifice independence. But if this 
were done on the authority of a League 
of Nations there would be much less 
chance of these jealousies, and much 
less chance of weaker nations being 
afraid of ulterior designs, and the trade 
of the world and that of individual 
States might benefit enormously by 
the confidence with which that assist- 
ance could be given if given under a 
League of Nations and not by one in- 
dividual country or group of countries. 

I have said why I think that a 
League of Nations, though impossible 
before, may be possible after this war. 
It is true that in future years troubles 
may arise. You cannot get absolute 
security by any human machinery vou 
may invent, but the League of Na- 
tions will improve your chance of se- 
curity. Now surely, after this war, 
when it is successfully concluded, 
surely the only compensation, the only 
approach to compensation, you can 
have for the suffering which has been 
endured is that something should be 
possible after it which was not pos- 
sible before. What will our feelings be 
at the conclusion of war? Joy, no 
doubt, on the successful conclusion of 
the war. Joy, no doubt, but also other 
feelings. In the homes throughout this 
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country where there have been men of 
military age, there must be a feelingof 
irreparable loss. Deep and abiding our 
satisfaction will be when the war is. 
brought to a successful conclusion, but 

there will not and cannot be that light- 

ness of heart which has often charac- 

terized previous victories. Joy there 

must be, but inseparable from grief. 

But there is a third feeling, too. The 

thought of those who have given their 

lives in this war is not one of grief only. 

It is one of pride. I believe that in 

this war, as in no war previously, the 

young men have given their lives ina 

finer spirit than ever before. In pre- 
vious wars you have had a compara- 

tively small part of the population en- 

gaged, and that generally composed in 

this country of that particular part of 
the population which by temperament 

or physical aptitude chose the profes- 

sion of arms; but in this war, in the 

beginning before we had conscription, 

young men who disliked fighting as 

much as anybody, who hated the idea 

of war, who had no turn, they thought, 

for soldiering, came forward by thou- 

sands. They attained heights of phys- 
ical courage which have never been 

surpassed, and they showed, whatever 
their previous predilections might have 
been, all the-finest qualities of the best 
soldiers. Well, they have died, many 
of them, fighting for their country. 

Yes, that is true, but feeling also that 
they were fighting in the cause of right. 
against wrong, that they were fighting 

in a time, not only of national peril, 

but of world peril. They rose to 

heights not only of physical courage, 

but of exaltation of spirit, and by 

thousands on those heights they have 

given their lives. 

Now, surely, if the peace is. to be 
worthy of the spirit in which those 
lives have been given, it must not 
merely secure national and material 
interests; it must give something wider 
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and bigger and better and-higher than 
the world has ever had before. Well, 
what good can we do, those of us who 
have not been in the fighting? We 
have. been stirred, I suppose all of us, 
by individual cases which we have 
known at first hand of the spirit in 
which those whom we loved and ad- 
mired have fallen. We must do our 
best to live up to the spirit in which 
they gave their lives, and it is because 
I believe, not merely in the actual use 
of the machinery of the League of Na- 
tions, but because I believe the advo- 
cacy of it— the spirit which it requires 
— is one which will take international 
relations on to a higher and better 
plane than ever before; because I be- 
The Times 
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lieve that the peace will give an oppor- 
tunity such as the world has never had 
before of getting international rela- 
tions on that plane, that I trust that 
in this country the advocacy of the 
League of Nations, laid down as I be- 
lieve it has been on the soundest lines 
by President Wilson, will receive that 
measure of popular opinion and sup- 
port which will enable the govern- 
ments concerned, who can do nothing 
without popular opinion behind them, 
to carry something of that sort into 
effect, and place the international re- 
lations of the world, as far as we are 
concerned, on a higher plane than they 
have ever reached before, or was ever 
possible before. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: AN AUSTRIAN VIEW 


BY M. GRAF OTTOKAR CZERNIN * 


[This paper, written in September, before the Austrian débiacle, is interesting 
as an Austrian criticism of the League of Nations idea.] 


A YEAR ago, when I was still in 
office, I turned my attention to the 
proposal for disarmament and for an 
international tribunal, as presented 
by England and America; and in a 
public discussion of the question at 
Budapest, I pointed out the necessity 
of stopping the competition in arma- 
ments after the present war. But I 
addressed myself to deaf ears. The 
enemy regarded my remarks as hypoc- 
risy—as a peace-trap. Our own al- 
lies and my friends at home for the 
most part considered my proposals 


*The author was the Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs until the late spring of this year. 


utopian. Quite possibly it was then 
still too soon. Quite possibly the 
earth had not then been fertilized 
with enough precious human blood 
to germinate this seed. Hope for a 
victorious peace still dominated our 
thoughts last autumn, though less in | ’ 
this country than in Germany; and 
many controlling influences in the 
Central Powers would listen to no 
compromise so far-reaching as_ to 
limit the freedom of action of indi- 
vidual governments. I alone was too 
weak to give wings to these ideas, 
and to force them upon the attention 
of a hostile world. 
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Since then a year has passed; a 
long bloody year of human suffering 
has sunk back into the sea of eternity, 
and many signs are appearing that a 
reversal of attitude is imminent among 
the dominating powers of our alliance. 
The distinguished address of Dr. Solf, 
in which he states that ‘the avoidance 
of future wars, the realization of inter- 
national agreements to accomplish 
this, are the burning human questions 
behind which lie the sentiment of 
millions,’ and, ‘the triumph of this 
universal aspiration is assured,’ proves 
that the idea has gained foothold in 
authoritative placesat Berlin; that this 
war will bring about a new world order; 
and that the guaranty against future 
war will not consist in increased arma- 
ments but in international agreements. 

No commanding voice had previ- 
ously been heard from Berlin bearing 
such a message; and anyone who 
knows the situation intimately in that 
city, realizes that Dr. Solf would not 
have spoken thus if the controlling 
authorities there had not shared his 
view. The speech of Dr. Solf undoubt- 
edly represents progress, if we profit by 
it. Those who anticipated that this 
address would awaken an entirely 
sympathetic echo in England and 
America were indeed disappointed by 
its effect; but we must never forget 
that we are not addressing ourselves 
to the men who chance to be in power 
at the present moment, but to the 
whole world. Furthermore, we must 
bear in mind that the English govern- 
mental lgaders in particular represent 
primarily their own national interests, 
and consider it first of all essential to 
maintain the war spirit of their peo- 
ple by a constant aggressive against 
Germany, and by inciting incessant 
popular hostility so long as the war 
continues. 

Finally, we must remember that 
both the general public and the lead- 
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ing statesmen of. the Entente coun- 
tries pass through the same phases of 
sentiment as ourselves, but in a re- 
verse direction. When we won vic- 
tories, wespoke of a ‘stern peace’; when 
the Entente is successful, it opposes 
every compromise. At the present mo- 
ment they are on a wave of victory. 
They fancy that they will break 
through our line and force a military 
decision. I believe that they will be 
disappointed, and that their period of 
humiliation will come as surely as the 
sun sets at night. But when that mo- 
ment arrives, we must not again 
swerve from the idea of a peace by 
understanding, or else we shall con- 
tinue in a perpetual circle until all 
alike, friend and foe, perish. 
Those who characterize the idea of 
disarmament as utopian, do not stop 
to consider the problem in its deeper 
aspects. They say, ‘Life is struggle. 
Struggle is an immutable law of na- 
ture.- War will continue as long as 
mankind exists.’ No one need deny 
that. But, as I have already said, sick- 
ness is a law of nature. Every living 
thing is doomed to illness and decay, 
and disease will exist as long as man- 
kind exists; yet the science of medi- 
cine is nota superfluous science. Physi- 
cians are useful members of society 
because they lessen the burdens of ill- 
ness, shorten its duration, prevent epi- 
demics, and, if they do not entirely do 
away with suffering, they at least miti- 
gate it. Should we be able.to minimize 
the danger of future wars, we would 
have obtained a great object. Nowhere, 
in no field of effort, do men realize ab- 
solutely their ideals, and in that sense 
it is of course utopian to speak of eter- 
nal peace. But we can get much nearer 
than we are at present to universal 
peace, and I believe the object is 
worthy of the effort. But even were I 
to go further and take the standpoint 
of those who believe that the idea is 
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impracticable even to this limited ex- 
tent, what is to prevent our putting 
the matter to a practical test and 
proving to the world that it is abso- 
lutely utopian? When opponents as- 
sert that the mere discussion of the 
subject at the peace table will show 
how impracticable it is,— something I 
absolutely refuse to believe,— that is 
no reason for not considering this sub- 
ject. On the contrary, those who con- 
sider armaments and competition in 
armaments an inevitable necessity are 
themselves the most interested in 
proving that disarmament is impos- 
sible, in order to justify the insane fi- 
nancial burdens which they would im- 
pose upon the people. At least, let us 
see plainly that the opposition to dis- 
cussing disarmament is one of the 
most serious obstacles in the way to 
peace. I consider this opposition one 
of our great war-prolonging sins, from 
whatever source that opposition comes. 

Lord Grey’s pamphlet entitled; ‘The 
League of Nations,’ published in Eng- 
land in May, 1918, deserves careful 
study, because it is excellently written 
and has had a vast circulation in hos- 
tile and neutral countries. It is imma- 
terial whether the writer really be- 
lieves what he writes, or merely wishes 
his readers to believe it. The main 
thing is that the fundamental idea of 
this pamphlet is more or less enter- 
tained by every thinking Englishman. 
This fundamental idea is that peace 
is impossible until Germany seriously 
sets about discovering measures and 
methods for substituting arbitration 
procedure for the military settiement 
of international controversies. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am convinced 
that the leading statesmen in England 
and France and many of their fellow 
countrymen are employing this argu- 
ment merely as a pretext, and that 
they want to crush the Central Powers. 
They want a victorious peace. But 
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I am equally convinced — and this 
is the main thing —that they are 
able to inspire the great body of the 
people in their respective countries 
with the war spirit only by keep- 
ing before them the thought that 
Germany aspires to rule the world. 
Their argument is about like this: If 
England makes peace to-day, Ger- 
many — and by this they mean all the 
Central Powers — will increase her 
armament and be strong enough in 
twenty or forty years to destroy Eng- 
land. The insular position of England, 
which was considered a source of 
strength before the war, can become 
the reverse of this. Man’s subjugation 
of the air has impaired the insular 
advantage of England, and the im- 
provements in submarines have revo- 
lutionized the whole technique of war. 
If Germany has ten times as many 
U-boats as to-day, according to the 
English calculation, she can blockade 
England and force her to submission. 
Furthermore, the English reason that 
they never can create a land army 
equal to that of Germany. So they 
have visions of themselves delivered 
into the hands of German militarism. 
England considers, further, that she 
might not be able, in case Germany 
inaugurated a war of retaliation, at 
some future period, to range the whole 
civilized world on her side; for it is 
hard to conceive a worse diplomatic 
preparation for the war than that 


_made by the Central Powers. Our fail- 


ure in the last respect is excellent evi- 
dence that we did not want the war. I 
repeat, it is a matter of indifference 
whether these penny-dreadful stories 
of a war of retaliation are believed by 
those who circulate them or not. The 
essential fact is that millions upon 
millions of English believe them and 
are convinced that they must continue 
the war until German military power 
is crushed, as the only way of insuring 
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their safety against Germany in the 
future. 
_ The more brilliant Germany’s vic- 
tories, the more sweeping its military 
successes, the greater the English con- 
cern to prevent a future development 
of German military strength. This 
fear is strengthened by the chant of 
victory of our annexationists, who 
shout after every success that they 
will have nothing to do with a peace 
of understanding. There has been a 
great deal of hypocrisy in this’ war. 
But the fear that has accompanied the 
war is genuine. England’s fear of hav- 
ing to fight a second war with a Ger- 
many superior in power to herself 
is the spur with which Lloyd George 
stimulates the masses of the people 
to further effort. Lord Grey’s pam- 
phlet reveals this fact clearly. Naturally 
his booklet contains violent protests 
against German ‘atrocities,’ against 
the violation of small nations, against 
submarine warfareimperiling thesafety 
of women and children, and the like. 
The English conception of Germany 
is based upon a false estimate of Ger- 
man national psychology. An over- 
whelming majority of the German 
people, and the Kaiser at their head, 
really and honorably want permanent 
peace. They are not planning to use 
peace as a breathing-spell to prepare 
for new wars. But this misconception 
of Germany’s plans is fostering the 
war and will continue to do so as long 
as the misunderstanding persists. A 
small minority in Germany think oth- 
erwise. This minority calls any peace 
of understanding a peace of renuncia- 
tion. I have never heard a stupider 
battle cry. Renunciation of what? 
Renunciation of world conquest, re- 
nunciation of a war of retaliation, re- 
nunciation of the oppression cf others? 
If so, let us have a peace of renuncia- 
tion. Renunciation of complete, free, 
peaceful development? Never! If a 
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soldier returns from the front, a sol- 
dier who knows the horrors of war, 


-and rejects every compromise and de- 


mands war to the limit, I take off my 
hat to this hero. But when a man from 
the interior of the country, one of these 
stay-at-home heroes who never heard 
a bullet whistle, who has scarcely felt 
the real sacrifice of war, who has lived 
comfortably off of the war, perhaps, — 
when such a man writes gory news- 
paper articles against a peace of un- 
derstanding and persistently demands 
the supreme sacrifice of other people, 
— note what I say, only of other peo- 
ple,— I have no adequate way of ex- 
pressing my contempt for him. But 
these menare not Germany. Real Ger- 
many wants an honorable peace as 
much as we do, and she asks for no 
world conquest, no future wars, and 
no oppression of foreign nationalities. 
This Germany is our inseparable ally 
for better or worse. Honor, loyalty 
to our agreements, and the instinct 
of self-preservation, all demand this. 
We have pledged our word to this 
Germany and we will keep it. 

The advocates of a new world order, 
for the purpose of preventing future 
wars so far as possible, differ widely in 
their views as to the details of this 
accomplishment. That is inevitable. 
I admit without discussion that the 
statesmen of the Entente propose a 
League of Nations ‘assuring their own 
domination, and that such a league 
cannot be accepted by us; but I deny 
that no form can be found which gives 
equal rights and imposes equal obli- 
gations upon all countries. 

The main outlines of this new world 
order, as it appears to my vision, I 
drew a year ago in my speech at Buda- 
pest. Maturer consideration would 
certainly show that that plan re- 


quires much modification, but the 


main point is to prove our honest de- 
sire to carry it out. We should take 
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the initiative. The plan will prevail. 
That is only a question of time. The 
fact that I failed, is no proof that an- 
other will not succeed under more fa- 
vorable conditions. 

The idea of a new world order, in 
which there shall be an alliance of na- 
tions embracing the whole earth, will 
have fruition at an international tri- 
bunal to settle controversies between 
states and international disarmament. 
The only question is whether this 
idea is not maturing so slowly that, be- 
fore the bud has developed into fruit, 
Europe, with all its culture and civili- 
zation, will go toruin. Therefore it is 
imperative to discover what steps are 
possible in order to hasten this accom- 
plishment. Since the controlling ele- 
ments at Berlin have indorsed the idea, 
and since, as I assume, our own For- 
eign Minister is not unsympathetic 
to it in principle, there seems to be no 
obstacle to prevent the Central Pow- 
ers from working out some practical 
plan for this new world organization 
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and proposing it to the civilized na- 
tions. The cry should rise from the 
banks of the Danube: ‘Arouse! Shake 
off this horrible dream of blood and 
violence! A new and a better future 
shall dawn! War as a means of attain- 
ing political ends shall vanish!’ The 
day will come when millions of people 
in every country will repeat this cry. 

The initiative, and this is the main 
thing, might well come from the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian parliament. Our par- 
liament is split into many parties. 
There are many divergent interests 
represented in it. But it is united in 
its desire to end the war. It is a serious 
error not to take our constitutional 
parliament into our counsels, whether 
from fear of its criticisms or for any 
other reasons. There are no objective 
reasons to justify dispensing with the 
support of parliament, and the sub- 
jective reasons, that the ministry 
needs a period of repose, are not de- 
termining. The times are too’ serious 
for that. 
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BY MADELINE ALSTON 


. . - He beginneth not with obscure definitions which must blur the margent 
with interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness; but he cometh to 
you with words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with. or prepared 
for the well-enchanting skill of Music; and with a tale forsooth he cometh unto 
you, with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney 
. .—Srr Paiip Sipney. 


corner. . 


Ir fairies and flowers are necessary 
to the growth of a chiid’s spirit, poet- 
ry is not a luxury, and it is more than 
a recreation for leisure hours. It is a 
necessity, like fresh air and sunshine, 
and it is the necessity of poetry and of 
the cultivation of the poetic spirit 
that requires recognition if we are to 
save our children from the asphyxia 
of materialism. Some think the war 
will do this, because the war, it is 
alleged, has altered our outlook and 
given us higher ideals. But the war 
will not alter the fact that this is a 
mechanical age, with schools growing 
larger and larger, life becoming more 
complicated and hurried, and people 
tending more and more to herd to- 
gether in crowds. If the war has al- 
tered our outlook and given us higher 
ideals, all the more reason that we 
must teach our children to keep their 
ideals burning by the fire of poetry. 
Let children dream their dreams and 
let us fill their lives with poetry so 
that their dreams may come true, for 
poetry teaches them to build mansions 
not made with hands for the soul to 
dwell in in the stress and turmoil of 
later years. Poetry teaches them to 
give things their true values, for the 
poetic spirit has learned to ‘consider 
the lilies of the field.’ 

It is a particularly interesting study 


to compare the development of the 
poetic sense in children with the de- 
velopment of poetry in the race. With 
primitive people naturally we cannot 
expect poetry to be of a high order. 
Purely savage races are, indeed, with- 
out poetry, but as soon as they put 
their foot on the ladder of civilization 
a desire for poetic expression becomes 
natural; and some semi-barbaric peo- 
ples, like the Arabs, have early devel- 
oped a poetry of no mean order as 
regards rhythm and metre even be- 
fore they could write, handing down 
their poems orally from one generation 
to another. 

The oldest poems on record are 
those inscribed on the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. M. Maspero has 
translated from these several incan- 
tations against serpents. ‘Some of 
them,’ he said, ‘are evidently ca- 
denced, and were probably originally 
the songs of snake charmers; all of 
them may be included, more or less, 
in the class of what with us is called 
gibberish.’ ‘The serpent entwines; 
it is the serpent that twines round the 
calf. O thou that art on thyself, who 
issuest from the womb of the earth; 
thou hast devoured that which com- 
eth forth from thee.’* There is cer- 
tainly less sense in this than in};most 
By Jean Capart. 
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* Primitive Art in Egypt. 
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nursery rhymes. Poetry in a more 
advanced stage becomes a stretching 
out of the hands towards God. As 
soon as man becomes sufficiently ad- 
vanced to find food and warmth with- 
out struggle he begins to look upwards 
and beyond. He questions, and in- 
vents his own answers, but still is not 
satisfied until in prayer and poetry 
his spirit awakens. In the expression 
of his longing his soul finds peace — 
until more questions arise. And so on 
stepping-stones of our dead selves we 
slowly ascend, finding comfort by the 
way in prayer and song. 

It is impossible to draw a line be- 
’ tween poetry and religion, just as it 
is impossible to draw a line between 
poetry and music, even although 
there are poets, like Swinburne, with 
no ‘ear’ and no knowledge of music. 
In art, as in Nature, there are no 
dividing lines. Some, indeed, even 
have the power of seeing color in 
sound. 

Poetry is the most universal thing 
in the world. The best of every na- 
tion’s history is enshrined in its poetry. 
In the early days of a nation’s civili- 
zation the poet or bard has always 
been the teacher, stirring the heart 
of the people to great deeds and keep- 
ing alive the fire of patriotism by the 
recounting of ancestral glories. The 
skalds and bards were certainly a more 
educative influence than the cinema 
pictures of to-day, but in this age of 
democracy it is not considered essen- 
tial to teach or inspire people to be 
patriotic and responsive to brave and 
noble deeds. To this day in Iceland, 
we read, in the long winter evenings 
the household gathers round the 
hearth while one reads or recites some 
ancient saga, the others listening and 
employing themselves at the same 
time in some useful handwork. Truly, 
a beautiful picture which it would be 
well if we could reproduce in these 
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islands. There would be no Sinn 
Feiners and no conscientious object- 
ors, no able-bodied men congratulat- 
ing themselves on being ‘protected.’ 

Poetry is not only the result of a 
desire to express what is in the heart: 
it is also the outcome of the desire to 
make that expression permanent and 
to present it in a casket of beautiful 
rhythmic sounds to others. Therefore, 
poetry, as with all true art, is essen- 
tially social. 

But before man has reached this 
stage of self-expression he has found 
a means of expressing himself by 
means of mere rhythm unaccompa- 
nied by words. Among savage races 
a primitive form of music exists, and 
in rhythmic. movement and_ sound 
they find pleasure and excitement. 


_For ten or twelve hours at a stretch 


the natives of Africa will dance the 
same rhythmic movements repeated 
hundreds of times to the same monot- 
onous chant on three or four notes. 
No cultivated person could stand the 
dreary monotony of this for half an 
hour; yet I have felt unaccountably 
thrilled by the playing of an African 
native on what is called a ‘kaffir 
piano’—it sounded so inexpressibly 
joyous. 

Young children possess in a marked 
degree this sense of rhythm. We have 
no moral right to crush the delight 
of a young child in hammering his 
spoon on the table. We are not mor- 
ally justified in quelling the beating 
of the toddler’s drum, however dis- 
tracting it may be to our nerves. He 
is not merely making a hideous noise 
—he is developing that sense of 
rhythm which separates man from 
the beasts as much as does the use 
of tools or the capacity for laughter. 
Rudyard Kipling, who understands 
everything, knows all about this prim- 
itive phase of self-expression. When 
Little Toomai of the Elephants was 
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very happy he wandered through the 
camp looking for a tom-tom. ‘When 
an Indian child’s heart is full he does 
not run about and make a noise in an 
irregular fashion. He sits down to a 
sort of revel all by himself. . . . If he 
had not found what he wanted I be- 
lieve he would have burst. But the 
sweetmeat seller lent him a little tom- 
tom... and he sat down, cross- 
legged, before Kala Nag as the stars 
began to come out, the tom-tom in his 
lap, and he thumped and he thumped 
and he thumped, and the more he 
thought of the great honor that had 
been done him, the more he thumped, 
all alone among the elephant fodder. 
There was no tune and no words, but 
the thumping made him happy.’ 

We hardly realize how dependent 
we are upon rhythm in work as well 
as in play, nor how much rhythmic 
movement lightens work. Note the 
rhythmic measure of the blacksmith’s 
hammer, of mowers and their scythes, 
of sailors heaving the anchor or hoist- 
ing a sail. How absorbing it is to 
watch the rhythm of toil as well as the 
rhythm of play! And in battle the 
moral effect of mere rhythmic sound 
has been beautifully expressed by Sir 
Henry Newbolt in his Song of the 
Great Retreat: 


Cheerly goes the dark road, cheerly goes 
the night, 
Cheerly goes the blood to keep the beat, 
Half a thousand dead men marching on to 
fight 
With a little penny drum to lift their 
feet. 


Life itself, as Mrs. Meynell, with 
poetic insight, has brought home to 
us in a beautiful essay, is governed 
by rhythmic laws. Even ‘happiness,’ 
she says, ‘is not a matter of events; 
it depends on the tides of the mind.’ 
The value of the cultivation of the 
sense of rhythm as a means of training 
in self-expression has of recent years 
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been fully realized by M. Daleroze and 
others. 

The need for movement is the first 
thing we must recognize in dealing 
with life — animal or human. Now we 
have arrived at the recognition of 
the need for rhythmic movement as a 
necessity for the highly evolved hu- 
man being. 

A child soon outgrows the beating- 
on-the-drum stage, and before he is 
two, often before he can talk, he has 
reached the period of nursery rhymes. 
No child fails to respond to There was 
an old: woman who lived in a shoe or 
Bye Baby Bunting. .By means of 
nursery rhymes a child begins uncon- 
sciously to feel that there is a bigger 
world beyond his nursery walls. By 
means of Little Miss Muffet and Little 
Jack Horner he begins to take an 
interest in children whom he has 
never even seen. What happens to 
them matters to him, and imagina- 
tion and sympathy begin to react on 
one another. And how fortunate mod- 
ern children are in the beautiful 
books in which their nursery rhymes 
are now enshrined! 

In a year or two, however, the 
delight in nursery rhymes is outgrown, 
and the responsibility rests upon us 
of: the introduction of the child to 
the treasure-house of English poetry. 
Here we must, in Froebel’s phrase, 
‘follow the child.’ Highly evolved — 
minds are apt to forget the limitations 
of the undeveloped mind. It is of no 
educational value to put Botticellis 
on the nursery walls or to play Bee- 
thoven symphonies to little children. 
And it is of more importance to read 
much to a child of six or seven than 
to teach him to read — always pro- 
viding we read what interests ;and 
stimulates, without over-stimulating. 
At the same time do not let us weaken 
him by giving him milk and water 
when he requires strong meat. It is 
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ridiculous to see, as I have done, boys 
of ten at a dancing-class doing a ted- 
dy-bear dance or skipping, and many 
of the songs one finds in children’s 
song-books are merely silly. I my- 
self found my children took no pleas- 
ure in singing until, thanks to Mr. 
Cecil Sharp and Mr. Baring-Gould, I 
introduced them to a book of old 
English folk songs. The result was 
illuminating. Those songs immedi- 
ately struck some responsive ancestral 
chord, and singing became a delight 
instead of a mere lesson; and now 
folk songs resound from morning till 


night. The easy intervals, the narrow 


compass, the rhythm of words and 
music, but, above all, the thin thread 
of a story, the action, which charac- 
terizes most of these songs, breaking 
out now and then spasmodically into 
sheer rhythmic nonsense — a ‘kick- 
ing up of the heels’ — appeals to the 
elementary mind, as well as to the 
more cultivated. There is an unac- 
countable fascination in the rhythmic 
repetition of such nonsense as: 


Hi diddle unkum tarum tantum 
Through the town of Ramsey, 
Hi diddle unkum over the lea, 
Hi diddle unkum feedle! 


Whipsee diddle dee dandy dee. 


The number folk songs also make a 
special appeal, such as: 


This old man he played one, 
He played nick nack on my drum, 


each verse ending with this delight- 
ful nonsense: 


Nick, nack, paddy whack, give a dog a 
bone, 
This old man came rolling home. 


Another attractive one is: 


On the first day of Christmas my true love 
gave to me 
A partridge in a pear-tree; 
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On the second day of Christmas my true 
love gave to me 

Two French hens and a partridge in a pear- 
tree, 


and so on. 

Children are all athirst for adven- 
ture, even although it be the adven- 
tures of a mouse or tadpole, and the 
folk songs respond to the adventurous 
instincts of youth. 

Stevenson’s Garden of Verses is very 
charming, but these little poems ap- 
peal more to grown-up people than to 
children. There is not enough move- 
ment, not enough action in them, © 
not enough ‘kicking up of the heels’ 
— to use a phrase of Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son’s with reference to Browning. 
The same may be said of Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence, in spite of the 
torrent of praise bestowed upon them 
by Swinburne. But his was the point 
of view of a highly evolved mind, and, 
moreover, a poet’s mind. Read the 
Songs of Innocence to a child,, and 
soon you will notice the attention 
wandering, and suddenly in the midst 
of one of Blake’s sweetest verses, the 
child will irrelevantly suggest some 
other method of passing the time. 
One of Blake’s songs that children 
do like however, is When the voices of 
children are heard on the green, be- 
cause the idea of the children pleading 
to be allowed to stay up later — 


No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep, 

Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hillsareall covered with sheep— 


— isso human. And they are pleased 
when the nurse — nice sensible person 
— replies: 

Well, well, go and play till the light fades 


away, 
And then go home to bed. 


From the child’s point of view 
there is nothing better than Walter 
de la Mare’s Peacock Pie. I have seen 
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a child of two and a half, as well as 
children of five and seven, listen with 
rapt attention to these verses. The in- 
consequence of some, the suggestion of 
mystery in others, the dainty, delicate 
fancies, and the puck-like humor are 
just what children delight in. They 
particularly love the poem called 
Berries, the story of an old woman 
who went blackberrying, to whom a 
fairy appears, telling her where she 
will find plenty. She returns 


So tired with her basket 
She scarce could creep. 


And 


As soon as next morning 
Dawn was gray, 


The pot on the hob was simmering 


away... 


Twelve jolly gallipots 
Jill put by; 
And one little teeny one 
One inch high; 
And that she’s hidden 
A good thumb deep, 
Half-way over 
From Wicking to Weep. 


Then there is the story of the 
Honey Robbers —the two naughty 
fairies who ‘loved Earth Man’s honey 
passing well,’ and crept into the 
hives 

So softly not a bee inside 

Should hear the woven straw divide. 


And then with sly and greedy thumbs 
Would rifle the sweet honeycombs. 


Just a little escapade after a child’s 
own heart, and the right words to 
make the adventure thrilling. But 
the poem of the old cobbler who sat 
at his tic-tac-to and ‘saw an eye at 
the keyhole’ is altogether too creepy 
to be popular. 

I find little children like Kate 
Greenaway’s rhymes, but Kate Green- 
away’s charming pictures have much 
to do with the attraction, just as 
Caldecott is accountable for much 
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of the fascination for children of the . 
story of John Gilpin. Her verses, 
however, although bad as poetry, are 
filled with the spirit of childhood. 
Jane and Ann Taylor’s poems are 
popular too, in spite of the moralizing 
vein. Children do not object to stories 
of a moralizing nature so long as they 
themselves are not directly preached 


‘at; and they have a sympathetic de- 


light, which increases their self-re- 
spect, in hearing of the misdeeds of 
other children. We have different 
ways of teaching children morality 
nowadays, preferring to dwell on the 
beauty of holiness rather than on the 
ugliness of sin, and we do not resort 
to fear as a means of moral elevation. 
We are also more tolerant. Let us 
consider the little poem The Boys 
and the Apple Tree. Thomas medi- 


‘tates a raid on a neighbor’s orchard, 


but is restrained by his brother. 
They are afterwards invited by the 
owner into the garden, and to their 
horror discover that had they jumped 
over the wall intent on theft they 
would have been caught in the grips 
of a man-trap. 


‘That large ring of iron you see on the 
ground, 

With terrible teeth like a saw,’ 

Said their friena, ‘The guard of our garden 
is found, 

And it keeps all intruders in awe. 

If any the warnings without set at naught, 

Their legs then this man-trap must tear.’ 

Said William to Thomas, ‘So you’d have 
been caught, 

If you had leapt over just there.’ 

Cried Thomas, in terror of what now he saw, 

‘With my faults I will heartily grapple, 

For I learn what may happen by breaking 
a law, : 

Although but in stealing an apple.’ 


In these days the S. P..C. C. would 
have been on the tracks of the owner 
of that orchard. The fact that man- 
traps were used as a means of keeping 
little boys from stealing apples in 
those days is an illuminating bit of 
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history which we do not find in our 
schoolbooks. 

Next to the Bible, poetry is the 
greatest of moral influences. I think 
in bringing up children this is not 
realized enough. There is often a 
sermon in a line of poetry which, 
like an angel with a cup of living 
water, fills the heart with new life 
and power. Poetry isa light weight to 
carry, and the thoughts of the poets 
that we have loved and made our own 
are not readily forgotten. Although 
it is not desirable to dwell on wrong- 
doing, some of Jane and Ann Taylor’s 
poems which deal with children’s 
minor faults are salutary if only for 
causing children to see themselves as 
others see them. Meddlesome Matty 
and Negligent Mary still maintain 


their sway in the nursery. They have. 


the perennial vitality of Shock-headed 
Peter. There is a good deal of whole- 
some admonition, after all, in these 
old-fashioned verses. Take the little 
poem called Washing and Dressing, 
for instance: 
Ir the water is cold and the brush hurts 
your head, 
And the soap has got into your eye, 
Will the water grow warmer for all that 
you’ve said, 
And what good will it do you to ery? 


Rudyard Kipling preaches the same 
sermon with rather more vigor in 
The Camel’s Hump: 


We climb out of bed with a frouzly head, 
And a snarly-yarly voice, 
We shiver and scowl and we grunt and we 
growl 
At our bath and our boots and toys: .. . 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 
But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire. . . . 


All children should know this poem 
by heart. There is nothing more brac- 
ing for us all than to be compelled 
to pull ourselves together with a 
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laugh at our own futility, and Kipling 
with the magic of his words can do 
this with perfection. Take also The 
Road-Song of the Bandar-log: 


Here we sit in a bunchy row, 

Thinking of beautiful things we know, 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 
All complete in a minute or two — 
Something noble and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could. 


This is ketter than any sermon on 
wasted opportunities and unfinished 
tasks. There is a world of philosophy, 
too, within the understanding of a 
child, in Kingsley’s 

Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 


Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles. 


Better than a lecture, too, on a 
minor fault common to all children is 
a little poem which I find in a pleasing 
little book of children’s verses en- 
titled Cackles and Lays. It relates the 
calamities of The Open Door. 

The cat got in the larder, 
And ate the fish and more 


Than half the breakfast bacon: 
Bob had n’t shut the door. 


And the dog got in the dairy, the pig 
in the greenhouse, the cow in the 
garden, and the fox in the hen-house. 
All because Bob had n’t shut the door. 
Could anything more be said on the 
subject? 

It is from the child’s mother, not in 
the schoolroom, that the poetic stimu- 
lus should first come. Poetry cannot 
bring the same joy read in the formal 
atmosphere of the schoolroom as when 
read by. the fireside stretched on the 
hearthrug amidst the associations of 
the home; or, better still, read in the 
garden, in the woods or fields, or by 
the sea. To feel free to wander at will, 
to pick a cowslip or throw a stone in 
the water, to turn a somersault or 
utter a war-whoop, takes away the 
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air of compulsion that hovers around 
all schoolwork and destroys the very 
spirit of poetry. In the home, too, 
individual preferences can _ receive 
consideration to an extent not pos- 
sible in school. Children show great 
diversity of tastes. The preferences of 
boys differ from those of girls, as 
Henley recognized when he made his 
Lyra Heroica anthology. Girls prefer 
to hear about other children, about 
fairies and ‘flowers or sybjects con- 
nected with the home. They are not 
less imaginative than boys, but their 
thoughts do not roam so far afield. 
Lions and dragons, shipwreck and 
battle, have not the same fascination 
for girls as for boys. My little girls 
loved and immediately committed to 
memory Masefield’s beautiful little 
verse quoted in The Spirit of Man: 


O lovely lily clean, 

O lily springing green, 

O lily bursting white, 
Dear lily of delight: 
Spring in my heart agen 
That I may flower to men! 


They were also charmed by Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s Goldén Glories: 


The buttercup is like a golden cup, 
The marigold is like a golden frill, 
The daisy with a golden eye looks up, 
And golden spreads the flag beside the 


rill, 
And gay and golden nods the daffodil, 
The gorsey common swells a golden sea, 
The cowslip hangs a head of golden tips, 
And golden drips the honey which the bee 
Sucks from sweet hearts of flowers and 
stores and sips. 


These two poems would leave a 
boy cold. In reading Tennyson a girl 
will ask for the May Queen, while a 
boy will demand The Charge of the 
Light Brigade; but they meet on com- 
mon ground in their enjoyment of 
Browning’s Piper of Hamelin or Hia- 
watha, and in their love of the old 
ballads. 
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But in ali modern poetry for chil-— 
dren there is nothing quite so gem- 
like, so sweet or so charming as the 
poems that have been appearing in 
Punch by Rose Fyleman. Could any- 
thing be more delicious than: 


Have you seen the fairies when the rain is 
done? 


or 
There are fairies at the bottom of the garden, 


or 
A fairy went a-marketing. 


A volume of these poems called 
Fairies and Chimneys has just been 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 

In the matter of learning by heart 
we do not want to use compulsion. 
Long poems committed to memory 
are apt to create a sense of weariness | 
and distaste, although certain poems 
or portions of poems children will 
want to learn by heart. Swinburne, 
who learned poetry with miraculous 
ease, declared that he could not enjoy 
Virgil because he was made to learn 
that poet by heart at Eton. 

Mr. Gosse says: ‘He said he liked 
to wait till a poet learned him by 
heart and took possession of his soul 
as Sappho had done. He attributed 
his want of sympathy with most of the 
Latin classics to his having been forced 
to learn them under compulsion.’ 

There are now many anthologies of 
poetry suitable for children of all ages. 
There are the Golden Staircase series 
(Jack), The Children’s Cameos (Phil- 
ip), Henley’s Lyra Heroica, Edgar’s 
Treasury of Verses for Little Children, 
C. L. Thomson’s Book of Ballads, 
and Kenneth Graham’s anthology, to 
name only a few. When children have 
taken to their hearts the best of these 
we may safely leave them alone to 
pick what flowers they choose from 
the garden of poetry. 
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WHEN the first warship wakened to feel the life-blood stir, 

The seas, of age-long wisdom, laid this command on her 

And on her kind forever: ‘Be whatsoe’er her might, 

_ A ship shall fight with others as she would have them fight; 

And, guarding thus our honor, when the stern fight is past 

That brings her to the haven which all must make at last, 

We pledge her way and welcome when she comes her soul to yield, 
And foes shall meet in friendship and all their wounds be healed.’ 


So year by year thereafter, from battle storm and shoal, 

Safe to the promised haven the sea sent in her toll, 

Aged and worn with service, gallant in youth and fame, 

But all with names untarnished — and last a U-boat came. 

But the tides that sweep the fairway to speed them or delay 
Demand for each a sponsor to prove her right of way; 

So she waited without in anger and peered through the golden mists 
At the taper masts uprising from the old sea-duelists. 


And the message came to the Regent that lies by the Cordeliére, 

‘Does any speak for a U-boat to prove that the fight was fair?’ 

But they spoke of an old-time conflict, from a fight off Brest they came. 
When the battle stayed in wonder as the two wert up in flame; 

And since they fought with honor, as each was a knightly foe, 

So came they home together four hundred years ago. 

And the waters paused for answer, listening North and South, 

But no one spoke for the U-boat that lay at the harbor mouth, 


And the call sped up the haven, borne in on the flowing tide, 

Till the echo reached the Vengeur that is moored at the Brunswick’s side, 
For so they had fought together with never an inch between — 

‘Does any speak for a U-boat to show that her hands are clean?’ 

But they spoke of a fight from morning hard fought till afternoon 

With tattered flags, but stainless, on a bygone first of June. 

And the tide swept on in silence to the creek where the frigates are, 

For no one spoke for the U-boat that lay at the harbor bar. 


And the challenge came to the inlet where the Bonhomme Richard waits 

At peace with the old Serapis that she fought for the new-born States, 

When the captains called the boarders and the decks were red and swept — 
‘Does any speak for a U-boat to say that the Law was kept?’ 

But they spoke of naught but freedom, and, speaking, told the tide 

The story of their colors that floated side by side, : 

And the herald tide was answered, slackened and turned about 

To carry word to the U-boat that lay unseen without. 
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And the ebb stream came to the offing, crying, ‘My task is done; 
There is no way or welcome’; and bare her forth alone 

Far and away to seaward, no gleam of hope ahead, 

Doomed to sail as an outlaw till the sea gives up her dead; 

To make no light or landfall, with never a sail in sight, 

Where the days but dawn to darken as the day she turned to night, 
And never a sound to silence the cry that haunts her there, 

‘Does any speak for a U-boat to prove that the fight was fair?’ 


Punch 


GERMAN SHIPPING— THE CRIME, 
AND THE PENALTY 


THERE is nothing upon which Allied 
opinion is so thoroughly agreed as 
upon the penalty which must be ex- 
acted from the Germans for their 
crime of piracy upon the high seas. 
The Germans deliberately chose to 
break not only conventions, as they 
might say, of modern international 
law, but the oldest and most humane 
customs of maritime warfare. They 
took and destroyed prizes of war at sea 
when they were unable to provide for 
the safety of their mercantile (not 
combatant) crews. In former days, 
witness the history of that notable sea 
rover, the Alabama, when the rover 
had not room to take on board the 
crew of a captured vessel destined to 
be given to the flames she allowed her 
to go scot-free, obeying here the rule 
of the sea which prevailed throughout 
the Napoleonic Wars. The Germans 
deliberately broke the rule by which 
the seamen were saved from the an- 
guish of drowning even when their 
ships were taken and destroyed. In 
their new system of war on merchant 
shipping they left the crews, far from 
land and in fragile boats, to the mercy 
of the waves. This was their avowed 


and open practice. But, though this 
was cruel enough, their secret practice, 
as we know, was far more horrible. 
When they thought that policy de-- 
manded it, the word was passed to 
‘sink without leaving a trace’ (Spur- 
los Versenken), and to this hideous 
piece of Machiavellism a large part of 
the Germans’ salt-water butcher’s bill 
must be ascribed. We should not in- 
deed be surprised to learn that of the 
fifteen thousand civilian merchant sea- 
men sent to their graves— not to 
speak of the passengers, the women 
and children, nurses and wounded 
men, who perished by submarine at- 
tack — near a third owed their deaths 
to the policy of sinking without a 
trace, a policy which in practice led to 
tramp steamers and helpless little craft 
being shot to pieces at a distance by a 
submarine, or to a submarine dashing 
in among the boats in which the crew 
and passengers had hoped to escape. 
Has anything more pitiless ever been 
recorded in the whole history of in- 
humanity than the slaughter of the 
men in the boats? It is difficult enough 
to fill and launch boats in five minutes 
—the time allowed was often no 
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longer — but when that was accom- 
plished think of the relief of the men 
who believed themselves safe for the 
time from their perils. And then think 
of their feelings as the shells and ma- 
chine-gun bullets began to fall among 
them and to turn their hopes to de- 
spair. It is strange indeed that even 
Germans obeyed orders involving deeds 
so atrocious as these. 

Of what were probably the worst 
horrors of the campaign of Spurlos 
Versenken we have no reports. As was 
reckoned on by the Germans, dead 
men tell no tales. Owing, however, to 
two most curious and unlikely acci- 
dents, the policy which the Germans 
no doubt thought was too bad to be 
believed even about them came into 
the light of day. The first of these was 
the very unusual incident of men being 
able to conceal lifebelts under their 
greatcoats. It will be remembered that 
in the case of the Belgian Prince the 
whole of the crew, doomed to death by 
drowning lest they should bear wit- 
ness to Germany’s deeds, were placed 
upon the deck of the submarine, and 
the order was then passed round that 
all those who were wearing cork 
jackets and other life-saving devices 
must remove them. That was done by 
all except three men who, as we have 
said, happened to be able to hide their 
lifebelts. Then the submarine sub- 
merged, in the comfortable belief that 
all the men in the water must drown 
and leave no trace. They all did drown 
except the fortunate three. These re- 
mained for eleven hours in the water, 
and were then picked up by a de- 
stroyer which had come at the original 
‘S.0.S.’ call of the Belgian Prince. 

This episode might, if it had stood 
alone, have been explained away as 
purely exceptional. Another accident, 
however, equally astonishing, and 
equally unlikely to happen from the 
German point of view, disclosed that 
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what happened in the case of the Bel- 
gian Prince was not the freak of a par- 
ticularly brutal U-boat commander, 
but was part of a deliberate scheme. 
By a piece of skillful secret-service 
work, the State Department in Wash- 
ington first obtained the key to the 
cipher used by the German Minister at 
Buenos Aires in communicating with 
his Government, and then possessed 
themselves of the German cipher tele- 
grams dispatched by the Swedish 
Minister at Buenos Aires to the Swed- 
ish Foreign Office at Stockholm, to be 
forwarded by them to Berlin. Here it 
was suggested that Argentine ships 
should, if possible, be spared, but if 
this proved impossible, then they were 
to be sunk without leaving a trace. In 
plain language, this meant murder by 
the most cruel of deaths, a form of 
death which hitherto no seafaring com- 
batants except the pirate who made his 
victims walk the plank had ever con- 
templated. Take, forexample, the way 
in which our sailors at Trafalgar at.im- 
minent risk to their lives saved the 
crews of their enemy’s warships about 
to sink or blow up. The work of suc- 
cor was most dangerous, but was un- 
dertaken as a sacred obligation. 

In view of a crime so cruel and so de- 
liberate, a crime the result of cold- 
blooded policy and not of the heat and 
passion of battle, a crime far worse 
than even the massacre of civilians in 
a town stormed by soldiery half-mad 
with the excitement of battle, the 
Allies must surely have determined 
that the Germans shall, as one of the 
terms of peace to be granted to our 
enemies when the time for granting 
comes, make reparation not merely by 
a money indemnity, but by forfeiture 
in kind from their mercantile marine. 
Taking from them ton for ton to re- 
place ships sunk in their orgy of sea 
homicide will not, alas! bring to life the 
fifteen thousand gallant men whom 
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they have sent to their graves. The 
forfeiture of the actual ships will, how- 
ever, do something to expiate the 
secondary German crime of wantonly, 
deliberately, and unnecessarily depriv- 
ing the world of some ten or twelve 
million tons of sea transport at a mo- 
ment when every ton is of importance 
to save Europe from starvation. The 
first items in reconstruction — 7.e., in 
putting the world straight, and in 
cleaning up the blood and filth of Ger- 
many’s misdeeds — will; be the re- 
transportation of the American and 
British forces to their homes overseas, 
the revictualing of the allied and neu- 
tral countries, and the transport of the 
raw material which will enable us to 
set the discharged soldiers in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Britain, and America to 
work at their old trades. The thing 
that will be wanted most in the world 
when peace is made will be ship ton- 
nage in being, and ready at once to put 
to sea. Money to build ships later can- 
not possibly meet the requirements of 
the Allies. 

This means in practice that the 
Allies must insist in the peace terms 
upon taking thé whole of Germany’s 
mercantile marine, not only that which 
is now in the hands of the Allies or in 
neutral ports, but all of the shipping 
laid up in Germany, whether ships 
built before the war or since, for it is 
notorious that the Germans have lately 
built a great many fine new ships for 
their peace offensive. Out of the Ger- 
man shipping thus pooled (to which 
must be added the Austrian shipping, 
for Austria has been particeps crimi- 
nis all through the U-boat cam- 
paign) reparation on the principle of 
ton for ton must be made to the Allies. 
When Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
America, and the rest of the Allies have 
had their mercantile losses at sea fully 
made up by the allotment of Ger- 
man ships, old or new, the neutrals 


should have the remainder distributed 
among them to make up their losses. 
This will seem perhaps a hard saying 
to the neutrals, such as Holland, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, but it is unavoidable. For vari- 
ous reasons which we will not go into 
here, countries like Spain have not 
thought it their duty to help the cause 
of humanity by joining in the work of 
extinguishing the German conflagra- 
tion. They have, as they would say, 
no doubt, preferred to preserve their 
populations from the horrors of war. 
Well and good. We are not going to 
quarrel with them for that, or to sug- 
gest any treatment of them which 
could be regarded as in the least unfair 
or wanting in humanity. But clearly 
they cannot have it both ways. They 
cannot refrain from lending a hand to 
destroy the German peril, and then, 
when others have destroyed that peril, 
claim equal rights as regards repara- 
tion. It is therefore our deliberate 
opinion that the neutral Powers must 
be called upon to surrender their Ger- 
man shipping to the Allies in order to 
make certain that the Allied mercan- 
tile marine shall be fully reinstated. 
After the Allies’ losses have been made 
good, but not till then, will be the. 
time for the neutrals to insist on 
Germany repaying them in kind for 
the injuries they have suffered in the 
U-boat campaign. 

And now comes another point which 
we most sincerely hope is receiving the 
attention of the governments of all the 
Allied Powers. If they have not done 
so already, the Allies should, in our 
opinion, issue a clear notice to Ger- 
many and Austria that the whole of 
their mercantile shipping will have to 
be handed over for compensation, pur- 
poses, and that they will be held re- 
sponsible for the delivery of such ship- 
ping, and for its delivery in good order. 
We are suggesting no overnice pre- 
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caution, for it may be remembered 
that when the Americans came to take 
over the German shipping they found 
that what the Germans thought was 
irreparable damage had been done to 
the machinery of the interned ships. 
Damage of a similar kind was done to 
the German ships in the Tagus. Noth- 
ing of that sort must beallowed to hap- 
pen to the ships that have been in Ger- 
man harbors throughout the war, or to 
the ships, finished or unfinished, in the 
German commercial building yards. 
If we are asked how we are to insure 
our demands being acted on, we reply: 
Let the Allied Powers serve notice wpon 
the German and Austrian Governments 
that if any shipping is destroyed, either 
by injury to the engines, or by setting fire 
to the ships, or by exploding bombs in 
them, the persons giving orders for the 
destruction of shipping or executing such 
orders will be held responsible with their 
lives, and that no excuses of any kind 
will be accepted for what must be re- 
garded as one of the greatest of crimes — 
i.e., the destruction of the ships required 
for the revictualing of the world, and so 
for the prevention of famine and pesti- 
lence. Every ton of the German mer- 
cantile marine is wanted, and anyone 

- who wantonly destroys any part there- 
of, or fails to guard the German ships 
from wanton damage by mobs and in- 
cendiaries, must be regarded as an en- 
emy of mankind. 

Though nothing was said about ship- 
ping and the ton-for-ton principle in 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, it 
will also be admitted that nothing is 
said in these point§ which is inimical 
to our proposal. Indeed, we shall be 
greatly surprised if the American Gov- 
ernment and the American people are 
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not foremost in pressing such demands 
as we have formulated. Nothing hor- 
rified American opinion more than the 
sinking of the Lusitania. It was indeed 
because of the unrestricted U-boat 
campaign and the sinking without 
trace that America finally decided to 
enter the war. Again, America did not 
hesitate for a moment in the matter of 
seizing and using the German ships 
in her waters. Finally, ever since she 
entered the war America has been 
in the forefront in insisting that the 
neutrals, as we have said, cannot 
have it both ways, and that, since 
they could not or would not do any- 
thing to further the good cause, they 
cannot expect privileged treatment, 
though they will of course receive all 
the consideration which justice and 
equity demand. 

Once again, we would implore the 
Allied Governments, to give the notice 
that we have suggested in regard to 
the destruction or injury of the Ger- 
man merchant ships in German hands. 
If such notice is not given, and given 
in a way that clearly means business, 
we may be quite certain that when 
Germany realizes that she will have to 
give the Allies ton for ton we shall hear 
of the destruction of German shipping. 
The Germans would not be human if, 
being left free to do this, they did not 
do it. The threat of insisting upon a 
personal responsibility would, we ad- 
mit, have meant very little if the Ger- 
mans still had any hope of winning the 
war. Now that that hope is gone it 
will mean a great deal. Therefore the 
sooner we let our enemies know the 
consequences of destroying even their 
own merchant shipping the better it 
will be for them and us. 








TWO STONES IN A SQUARE 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


WueEn [ had forthe first time crossed 
St. George’s Channel, and for the first 


time stepped out of a Dublin hotel on. 


to St. Stephen’s Green, the first of all 
my impressions was that of a particu- 
lar statue, or rather portion ofa statue. 
I have never quite understood why it 
is called St. George’s Channel; it would 
seem more natural to call it St. Pat- 
rick’s Channel, as it is almost certainly 
the channel that St. Patrick really 
crossed. And though I should be en- 
chanted in an abstract artistic sense, 
to imagine St. George sailing towards 
the sunset flying the scarlet and silver 
colors of his cross, I cannot think that 
journey has been, in fact, the most for- 
tunate of the adventures of that flag. 
Nor, for that matter, do I know why it 


should be called St. Stephen’s Green; | 


or why the parliamentary enclosure at 
Westminster is also connected with the 
first of the martyrs; unless it be be- 


cause St. Stephen was killed with - 


stones. The stones that are piled to- 
gether to make modern parliamentary 
buildings might reasonably be re- 
garded as a cairn, or heap of missiles, 
marking the place of the murder of a 
witness to.the truth. And while it is 
unlikely that St. Stephen was pelted 
with statues as well as stones, there are 
statues that might well killa Christian 
at sight. Among these graven stones, 
from which the saints suffer, I should 
certainly include some of those figures 
in frock coats standing opposite St. 
Stephen’s at Westminster, some of 
them carrying stiffly on their arms 
what would appear to be towels or 
light greatcoats. The former might be 
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a symbol of that worship of washing, 
for which the pharisees and the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxons’ have been distinguished in his- 
tory; or the latter an invocation to the 
English climate, that far nobler thing; 
but in any case I digress. There are 
many such statues in Dublin also; but 
the one with which I am concerned 
was at first partially veiled from me; 


‘and the veil was at least as symbolic 


as the vision. I saw what seemed the 
crooked hind legs of a horse on a pedes- 
tal, and deduced an equestrian statue; 
but the figure, from where I stood, was 
wholly hidden in the tops of trees 
growing round it in a ring; masking it 
with leafy curtains.or draping it with 
leafy banners. But they were green 
banners, that waved and glittered all 
about it in the sunlight; and the face ~ 
they hid was the face of an English 
King. Or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, a German King. 

When laws can stay . . . it wasim- 
possible that an old rhyme should not 
run in my head, and words which ap- 
pealed to the green growth of nature. 
. . . ‘And when the leaves in sum- 
mertime their color dare not show.’ It 
was impossible not to feel that I had 
seen an omen. I was conscious of a 
vision of green garlands hung upon 
gray stone; and the wreaths were liv- 
ing and growing, and the stone was 
dead. Something in the simple sub- 
stances and elemental colors, in the 
sombre image and the white sunlight 
and the emerald twilight of the twin- 
kling leaves, held the mind for a mo- 
ment in the midst of a moving city, like 
a sign given ina dream. It brought me 
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to a standstill in so fanciful a fashion 
that I did not even gonearer thestatue, 
or examine it at all closely; so that I 
could not, in a legal sense, even swear 
to its identity. I was told it was one 
of the first Georges; and I have every 
reason to believe that it was, indeed, 
the White Horse of Hanover that had 
thus grown gray with Irish weather or 
green with Irish foliage. I had every 
reason for realizing that the George 
who had really crossed the channel 
was not the saint. But I was held still 
by a strange irony of indifference, feel- 
ing how unfathomably trivial that 
triumphant statue had become. I won- 
der how many people, in the last 


twenty years, have ever, troubled to’ 


look at it, or even troubled not to look 
at it; have even been conscious, as I 
was, of the carelessness they felt. If it 
fell down, I wonder whether any- 
body would put it up again. I do not 
know; Ionly knowthat Irish gardeners, 
or some other Irish humorists, had 
planted trees in a ring round that 
prancing equestrian figure; trees that 
had sprung up, so to speak, and choked 
him, making him more unrecogniz- 
able than a Jack-in-the-green. Jack or 
George had vanished; but the Green 
remained. 

About a stone’s throw from this ca- 
lamity in stone there stood, at the 
corner of a gorgeously colored flower- 
walk, a bust, evidently by a modern 
sculptor, with modern symbolic orna- 
ment surmounted by the fine falcon 
face of the poet Mangan; who dreamed 
and drank, and died, a thoughtless and 
thriftless outcast, in the darkest of the 
Dublin streets around that place. This 
individual Irishman really was what 
we were told that all Irishmen were, 
heedless, hopeless, irresponsible, im- 
possible, a tragedy of failure. And yet 
it seemed to be his head that was lifted 
and not hidden; the gay flowers only 
showed up this graven image, as the 
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green leaves shut out the other; every- 
thing around him seemed bright and 
busy, and told rather of a new time. 
It was clear that modern men did stop 
to look at him; indeed, modern men 
had certainly stayed there long enough 
to make him a monument. It was al- 
most certain that if his monument fell 
down it really would be put up again. 
I think it very likely that there would 
be competition among modern artistic 
schools of admitted crankiness and un- 
impeachable lunacy; that somebody 
would want to cut out a Cubist Man- 
gan in a style less of stone than of 
bricks; or to set up a Vorticist Man- 
gan to terrify the children playing in 
that flowery lane. Iam sure the Dub- 
lin Arts Club would have views on the 
subject; ‘A. E.’ and Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
and perhaps Mr. George Moore, who 
seem to call aloud for street fights 
about esthetics; and appeal for pikes 
to settle a point about art needlework, 
a suggestion of dying on the barricades 
for a difference about bookbinding. 
But in a far plainer and more popular 
sense than even the best esthetics, I 
felt the bust of poor Mangan to be a 
part of a new world, where the statue 
of Royal George was obviously only 


: the ruin of an old one. And though I 


have sincé seen many much more com- 
plex, and many decidedly contradic- 
tory things in Ireland, the allegory of 
those two stone images in that public 


-garden has remained in my memory, 


and has not been reversed. The Glo- 
rious Revolution, the great Protestant 
Deliverer, the Hanoverian Succession, 
these things were the very pageant and 
apotheosis of success. It was not 
merely that the Orange cause suc- 
ceeded; it was because it succeeded 
that it claimed the right to succeed. 
The Whig was not merely victorious; 
it was as a victor that he asked for vic- 
tory. It was expressed as fully as any- 
where, in the florid and insolent statu- 
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ary of the period, in all those tumid 
horsemen in Roman uniform and 
rococo periwigs, shown as prancing 
in perpetual motion down shouting 
streets to'their triumphs; only to-day 
the streets are empty and silent, and 
the horse stands still. Of such a kind 
was the imperial figure round which 
the ring of trees had risen, like great 
green fans to soothe a sultan or great 
green curtains to guard him. But it 
was in a sort of mockery that his pa- 
vilion was thus painted with the color 
of his conquered enemies. For the 
king was dead behind his curtains, his 
voice will be heard no more, and. no 
man will ever wish to hear it till the 
end of the world. The dynastic eight- 
eenth century is dead if anything is 
dead: and these idols at least are only 
stones. But a few yards away the 
stone that the builders rejected is 
The New Witness 
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really the head of a corner, stand- 
ing at the corner of a new pathway, 
colored and crowded with flowers and 
children. 

That, I suspect, is the primary para- 
dox of Ireland in the modern world. 
Everything that was thought progres- 
sive as a prancing horse has come to 
a standstill. Everything that was 
thought as decadent as a dying drunk- 
ard has risen from the dead. All that 
seemed to have reached a cul de sac 
has turned a corner, and stands at 
the opening of a-new road. All that 
thought itself on a pedestal has found 
itself up a tree. And that is why those 
two images stand at the threshold of 
my thoughts about Ireland; and I re- 
member the accident by which the 
White Horse of Hanover has taken 
the semblance of the wearing of the 
green. 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


A HAPPY coincidence has put. into 
our hands at this moment, when we 
are all trying to estimate the signifi- 
cance of the changes in the German 
Govéfnment, a clear and careful study 
of the behavior of the Socialist parties 
during the war. In German Social 
Democracy During the War (George 
Allen and Unwin) Mr. Edwyn Bevan 
tells the story of the split in the So- 
clalist party, and discusses the influ- 
ence of the Majority Socialists on the 
Government’s policy. The story is 
melancholy but instructive, for it 
shows how much the temper of Ger- 
man Socialism is affected by the pros- 
pect of military success. From the 
lirst, of course, there was a minority 


opposed to voting the war credits. At 
the party meeting on August 3, 1914, 
seventy-eight were for and fourteen 
were aganst voting the credits, Haase, 
the president of the party, a Jewish 
barrister, being one of the Minority. 
Rather than break up the party the 
Minority agreed to accept the decision 
of the party, and thus Haase himself 
had to read out the party’s declara- 
tion; an application on a very solemn 
occasion of the principles of the block 
vote, with which we are familiar at 
Trade Unions Congresses. By Decem- 
ber the Minority had grown to seven- 
teen (the most notable convert being 
Bernstein, who had changed his opin- 
ion on the origin of the war from a 
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study of the diplomatic papers). By 
March of next year it had grown to 
thirty. The Minority, no longer con- 
senting to act with the Majority but 
unprepared openly to split, left the 
House before the division on the war 
credits. In August of that year the 
Minority had risen to thirty-six. Still 
the unity of the party was outwardly 
observed. But in December some of 
the Minority could no longer contain 
their impatience, and twenty members 
signed a declaration to the effect that 
they meant to oppose the budget. 
The crisis was produced by a speech 
of Scheidemann’s, who had welcomed 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech and pro- 
fessed not to discern its equivocations 
on the subject of Belgium. Haase 
himself retired from the presidency 
and joined this group. But the Mi- 
nority voted without speaking, and 
the quarrel had not yet become open 
warfare between the two parties. 
That stage was reached: in March, 
1916, when, to the astonishment and 
fury of the Majority, the Minority 
actually put up a spokesman of their 
own. Their choice was Haase, and the 
indignant Majority helped to howl 
him down. For this breach of disci- 
pline the seventeen who were impli- 
cated were expelled. They formed a 
new group, ‘the Social Democrat 
Labor Fellowship.’ 

Our sympathies are naturally with 
the Minority, who have been intrepid 
and consistent in maintaining their 
struggle. But it is not from their ranks 
that the Government has chosen its 
Socialist representatives, and it. be- 
comes more important therefore to 
follow the fortunes and the conduct of 
the Majority. It is their spokesman, 
Scheidemann, a printer born at Cassel 
in 1863, vice-president of the Reich- 
stag in 1913, who is Prince Max’s col- 
league. We may say, roughly, that 
this party has shown little scruple in 
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foreign policy, but that it has not been 
without influence in domestic policy. 
On certain domestic issues, indeed, it 
has codperated with the hated Mi- | 
nority. Scheidemann was not associ- — 
ated with the extreme Imperialist So- 
cialists. More than once he denounced 
annexations, though he declaimed 
against the folly of supposing ‘that no 
single boundary-stone should ever be 
shifted.” But he supported the ruth- 
less submarine campaign, and he was 
inexorable on Alsace-Lorraine, argu- 
ing roundly that self-determination 
could not apply to the provinces. For 
some time his party seemed to be regu- 
lar hack supporters of the Govern- 
ment. Two things modified this atti- 
tude. One was alarm at the growing 
strength of the Minority in the coun- 
try; at one time, Mr. Bevan thinks, 
half the Social Democrats in Germany 
supported them. The other was the 
shock of Stockholm. Scheidemann 
went to Stockholm expecting to con- 
vert the neutral Socialists, and he re- 
turned_ profoundly impressed and dis- 
illusioned. ‘We go abroad,’ he wrote, 
‘to hear the Fatherland cursed on all 
sides.’ He who had been so complai- 
sant as to be reckoned a Government 
agent declared that extensive and 
radical reforms were imperative at 
once. He realized at last how Ger- 
many looked to the world, and he 
thought the Government must not be 
allowed to play any longer with the 
question of reform or the questions of 
annexation. It is to this new influ- 
ence that we can trace the July reso- 
lution of the Reichstag, the fall. of 
Bethmann-Hollweg in July, and the 
fall of Michaelis in November. Mr. 
Bevan marked the last event as a step 
in the direction of ‘Parliamentariza- 
tion,’ for which some of the credit 
must go to the Social Democrats. . Mr. 
Bevan’s book gives the impression 
that it is only the Minority Socialists 
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who are fundamentally dissatisfied 

with the German system, but that the 

Majority do not close their minds to 

the argument of events. They wel- 
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comed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 
the hour of Germany’s success. What 
sort of peace will they accept in the 
hour of her failure? 


THE AMERICAN WAR SPIRIT. 


Wuart men read in the newspapers 
they do not always accept with com- 
plete confidence. They pride them- 
selves on taking it with a grain of salt, 
suspecting perhaps that a pinch of salt 
was in the writer’s or the speaker’s 
hand, to be dropped on the tail of 
which they are the bird. The Ameri- 
can war spirit, for instance, of which 
the newspapers have had a good deal 
to say of late — it cannot surely be so 
thorough and so gallant as speakers 
and writers have declared? The man 
who could tell the truth about it is the 
man in the street, the man in the office, 
the man in the factory. 

A fortunate chance has placed i in our 
hands a piece of evidence which will 
not only interest but charm, not only 
charm but convince. It is one of the 
weekly letters written by a man in a 
factory — by an American manufac- 
turer to the ‘boys’ who used to work 
in his factory and now are ‘over there.’ 
And though it is too long to give here 
in full, a few extracts will be enough to 
show what the American war spirit 
really and truly is. It begins: 


Dear Boys, 

Each day there is passing our office win- 
dow, two, sometimes three or more trains 
carrying Yanks — 


(We must break off here to remark 
that apparently some citizens of the 
United States do not object to being 


called Yanks so strongly as has been 
rumored) 

carrying Yanks en route to France. The girls 
have permission to leave their work and,go 
to the window and wave to themor, if a train 
stops, to go outside and shake hands with 
them. The enthusiasm, the thrill, and the 
heart bounds to see these boys go through is 
wonderful. Everybody cheers and yells and 
they cheer and yell back in return. 


Then come particulars of ‘boys’ who 
have joined up: of so-and-so, who 
‘must have had a fine time on the boat 
particularly rail gazing’ (what that 
means we learn later, when we come 
to someone else, who is ‘learning to 
eat sea food at Philadelphia . . . so 
he won’t have to do quite so much rail 
gazing’ ); of J. S., who asked the writer 
‘to keep’ an eye'on his sweetheart. I 
am trying to do it but believe me it is 
some job’; of another, the muscles of 
whose back have ‘increased wonder- 
fully from shoveling.” And from the 
‘boys’ we pass to the work that is be- 
ing done in the shop. 


We are making a large number (exact 
number censored) of six-ton tractors. If 
there are any of you boys that do not 
know what a six-ton tractor is, ask your 
Captain, he will probably know. 


And if the manufacturer is not proud 
of his six-ton tractor, no man was 
ever proud of anything. He only stops 
talking about it because he is afraid 
of the Censor, and ‘I want you to 
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get this letter.” The description of 
‘the little rascal’s’ powers of climbing, 
chewing up trees ‘like you would a 
toothpick,’ and so forth are very simi- 
lar to what most of us have read about 
our own ‘tanks’; but we must quote 
the Frenchman who is working on the 
job. 


Here is what he said: ‘Good boy, good . 


boy,’ then he patted it. He said: ‘France 
needs him badly, he fix the dam Huns. Poor 
France.’ Boys, there is a lot of sentiment in 
the few lines above. The Frenchman real- 
izes what it means to have this machine 
‘Over There.’ Everybody in our plant is 
keen and alive to the tractor job... . It 
has a twentieth century right of way 
through our entire institution because we 
are*backing you boys, together with our 
competitors, in beating the Hun. 


Beating the Hun involves also the 
making of metal furniture for ammu- 
nition ships and battleships, shells for 
anti-aircraft guns and machine gun 


parts. (‘Never mind how many cases 
we are making, we are making enough. 
They are used for shooting into the 


backs of Germans. You will never 
have a chance to see their faces.’ ) The 
writer has seen wonderful ‘camou- 
flaged’ wagons at the Exposition in 
Cleveland, and elsewhere at least five 
hundred motor trucks, going to France 
‘for you boys to have buggy rides in 
. .. principally towards the Rhine 
and Berlin, and I hope you will keep 
your shooting machines headed in that 
direction all the time.’ Then, sud- 
denly, we come upon the sad tale of 
‘little Schwartz,’ who was ‘always a 
very decent chap,’ until of a Saturday 
night ‘he got drunk, and he got awful 
drunk,’ and said ‘something that 
sounded like “To Hell with the Presi- 
dent.”’ He said it in a Hungarian 
saloon; but ‘when Schwartz came 
through he was a fit candidate for the 
patrol wagon.” And since his employer 
would not interfere to save him from 
the consequences (the American war 
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spirit is fiery) the battered remnant of 
little Schwartz was fined fifty dollars 
and given sixty days in the workhouse. 
The hyphenated get short shrift. The 
saloon-keeper next door to the time- 
keeper’s office, who was ‘rather a 
smarty,’ and an Austrian who owned 
property on Grand Avenue, tried to 
hold on to their buildings when the 
factory needed them. ‘The red tape 
was unwound mighty soon,’ and both 
obstructionists kicked out, for 


The Secretary of War, through the au- 
thority conferred on him by. the President 
under Act of April 11, can seize anything 
he wants for the manufacturing of war 
munitions. 


So much for the enemy alien! But 
there is another side to the picture: 


I am mighty sorry that I can’t send the 
boys that have gone over their chocolate. 
It is very disappointing. The truth of it is I 
have got a whole lot left, and soon I may 
find a way to get it over. .. . I want you 
boys to feel that if there is anything I can do 
at any time for you, you have but to ask. 


And then this paternal employer (he 
counts himself among ‘the older ones 
and the fatter ones and the bald- 
headed ones’) goes on to give his boys 
some advice: 


Do not forget my advice about the girls, 
women, and children in Germany when you 
get there. Treat them with the utmost cour- 
tesy and respect. Don’t be ashamed to take 
your hat off to them, but when you see a real 
good live German, don’t take your hat off to 
him, shove your bayonet clear through him 
and then shove it down. 


And if he should have ‘played that 
Kamerad stuff’ and ‘you get him 
where you want him,’ 


give him one extra good swift kick in the 
pants for me. Don’t make it an easy one 
either. 


For the writer has been reading 
‘several publications by the Com- 
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mittee of Public Information,’ and he 
has no illusions about the kindly Ger- 
man. ‘Boys, I think you know just 
what you are fighting for and when 
you fight, fight a good fight.’ 

The letter gives many interesting de- 
tails about the ‘Work or Fight’ Law, 
the activity of women (especially in 
knitting), the work of the churches. 
But we must be content to give only 
one more extract. The Rotary Club 
lunches every Thursday, and there are 
usually three hundred members, each 
of different business, present: 
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At the conclusion of our lunch each day, 

before speaking, we are rapped to order by 
the president for one minute of silent prayer 
for the soldiers and sailors of this country. 
Can you imagine three hundred or more 
men of this organization standing up with 
bowed heads and imploring Almighty God 
to take care of you who are abroad and 
whom we depend upon for the salvation of 
the poor, the oppressed, and the afflicted? 
Boys, we are with you in every way that you 
ean think. 
And there we must leave this em- 
ployer’s letter to his ‘boys’ overseas. 
Its qualities are too plain and too pre- 
cious to need comment. 


RUSSIA IN REVOLT* 


Tue authors of the three works on . olution, Maxim Gorky founded a 


the revolution differ in their points of 
view about as widely as their subject 
will permit. Mr. Stebbing writes as a 
British joy-rider, using his diary as the 
raw material for a history of the Pro- 
visional Government period. Baron 
Graevenitz was an officer on the Rus- 
sian front in March, 1917. His sym- 
pathies are with a constitutional mon- 
archy, and he loathes Socialism and 
the Soviets. Mr. Farbman (though he 
might deny this) isa Bolshevik. As he 
has written the best-informed, and 
at the same time the most mislead- 
ing, of the books before us, and as we 
wish to be unjust neither to him nor 
to the Bolsheviks, a short account of 
Mr. Farbman’s antecedents may be 
permitted. 

Immediately after the March rev- 


* From Czar to Bolshevik. By E. P. Stebbing. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

* From Autocracy to Bolshevism. By Baron P. 
Graevenitz. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

* Russia and the Struggle for Peace. By Michael 
8S. Farbman. Allen an nwin. 5s. net. 

* Scenes of Russian Life. By Josephine Calina. 
Constable. " 6s. net. 


daily paper called Novaya Zhin (New 
Life), of which Mr. Farbman_ be- 
came the London correspondent. The 
paper held nominally Menshevik In- 
ternationalist views. It was, however, 
friendly to the Bolsheviks, and when 
the Provisional Government sup- 
pressed Pravda in July, 1917, Gorky 
offered Lenin the hospitality of his 
columns. From the day of its birth, 
Gorky’s paper was consistently anti- 
British — perhaps the only subject on . 
which it was consistent. It gave itself 
an appearance of echoing British 
thought by printing the names of 
Messrs. Arnold Bennett and H. G. 
Wells in the list of its foreign contribu- 
tors over its heading in every issue 
published in 1917. When the Bolshe- 
viks carried out their revolution — in 
accordance with their promises and 
principles — Gorky suddenly joined 
the opposition. Why, nobody knows. 
Probably a subsidy had stopped. For 
at least six months of last year Mr. 
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Farbman had been strenuously sup- 
porting his paper in its endeavors to 
stir up Russian feeling against this 
country. The Morning Post could not 
utter an impolite frankness, or the 
Times shake its head over Russian 
affairs, without a telegram from Mr. 
Farbman being the immediate result. 
Now he has turned from the task of 
misrepresenting England to the Rus- 
sians to the equally congenial one of 
misrepresenting Russia to the English. 
And on his last page he naively re- 
marks: ‘I cannot help thinking that 
the whole history of the last four years 
would have been different if journalists 
had not betrayed their perfectly simple 
and honorable profession of reporting 
the plain truth.’ 

Mr. Farbman’s main argument is 
that the revolution was the inevitable 
result of social conditions and of the 
war, and that after March, 1917, im- 
mediate peace was the one thing that 
mattered. He repeats and emphasizes 
a popular saying: ‘If the revolution 
does not kill the war, the war will kill 
the revolution.’ In other words, peace 
at any price. The author of this catch- 
phrase — so satisfying as regards form 
and so idiotic as regards sense — was 
probably the ingenious epigrammatist 
who, in the interests of Germany, had 
invented, two or three years earlier, 
‘England will fight to the last drop of 
Russian blood.’ Whoever the author, 
he clearly has Mr. Farbman’s sym- 
pathy. Nowhere does he suggest that 
the obstacle to the peace Russia de- 
sired was Germany; it was always the 
Allies. The Allies were the aggressors; 
if Mr. Farbman does not say so in so 
many words, it is because it is as effec- 
tive and more discreet to say that 
Russia wanted a war and the Allies in- 
sisted on helping her. It is perfectly 
true, as the writer argues, that the 
March revolution found everything in 
a thoroughly disorganized state. It is 
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perfectly true that the condition of the 
army made it almost impossible to 
launch an offensive. But, granting all 
this, it is still difficult to sympathize 
with Mr. Farbman’s defense of the for- 
eign policy of the Soviets in view of 
their continued compromises with the 
actual position. Mr. Farbman’s errors 
are of omission rather than of fact; he . 
slurs over the way in which even the 
Mensheviks who supported Kerensky 
blew hot and cold, mumbling, with the 
enemy at the gates, shibboleths about 
imperialism and no annexations at one 
moment, and the next calling on the 
puzzled and ignorant army to defend 
their country against the invader. He 
does not mention the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks towards the July offensive, 
and their efforts to convert it into a 
defeat. Not that Mr. Farbman has 
any sympathy with that offensive: it 
was too nearly successful. ‘It was the 
heaviest crime any statesman could 
have committed,’ he says of it. And 
again, ‘History will never forgive Ker- 
ensky and his associates for this 
crime. But its judgment of him will be 
mitigated by the fact that he was act- 
ing under appalling pressure from the 
Allies.’ In one way and another it is 
suggested that the Allies have been re- 
sponsible for all Russia’s misfortunes. 
The book is dedicated to Maxim 
Gorky. The compliment is deserved; 
the book is one of the best bits of anti- 
Allied propaganda we have seen. 
Baron P. Graevenitz’s little book is 
an account of the way in which one 
extreme led to another. The author’s 
own experiences are typical; so is his 
outlook: He was on the Southwestern 
front when the news of the revolution 
came through. Almost immediately 
afterwards the rank and file began to 
show signs of insubordination. The fa- 
mous ‘Order No. 1,’ which abolished 
compulsory saluting, etc., was not in- 
tended to apply to the troops at the 
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front; but the news of the existence of 
the order spread, and before long even 
the best regiments were affected and 
on the way to that state of delirium 
which, in one case at least, led to a 


company’s cook being appointed Divi-. 


sional Commander. Baron Graevenitz 
is curiously unimpassioned — even his 
-version of the Kornilov episode is 
minus the usual objurgations — and 
he produces few new or out-of-the- 
way facts. The book should be read 
for its point of view. The author 
speaks for his whole class, and even 
those passages with which one is most 
inclined to quarrel bear the hall-mark 
of the Russian aristocrat. 

To come to Mr. Stebbing’s work 
after the two preceding ones is like 
reading Macbeth in the First Folio 
Edition and then seeing the same play 
on the cinema. We have masses of de- 
tail, reproduced from the writer’s 
diary; there are pages of realistic gos- 
sip, Opinions, anecdotes; but of under- 
standing there is none. The author in- 
vents an imaginary distinction be- 
tween Mensheviks and Minimalists; 
at one point he improvises a party, the 
‘Minimalist Social Cadets,’ who, it is 
clear from the context, are not Cadets. 
He repeats the old, old fiction that 
Lenin’s real name is Zederblum, and 
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he makes the statement — for which 
he will have to apologize — that ‘the 
Belgian Socialists have refused to meet 
their enemies at a round-table confer- 
ence in spite of Vandervelde’s heroics, 
paid forin German gold.’ Apart from 
little things of this sort, Mr. Stebbing’s 
book manages to convey an accurate 
impression, which is the main thing. 
He tells us what Petrograd felt like in 
the days of Kerensky. Where he fails 
is in explaining why Lenin should have 
been his successor. 

Miss Calina’s book brings one back 
to the Russia of before the war, and, 
in a sense, to the real Russia. Her 
book is like a novel without a plot. 
The author describes village life in the 
neighborhood of Kiev, with glowingly 
sentimental patches about moonlight 
nights on the Dnieper, and then sud- 
denly takes us with her into one prison 
after another. We are spared nothing 
of the gruesomeness of the treatment 
handed out to ‘politicals.’ Plus ga 
change. ... The characters through- 
out the book — and there are a good 
many of them —are extraordinarily 
lifelike; the author is an out-and-out 
sentimentalist, but she has an admir- 
able eye for detail. And, after all, if 
you really understand the Russian 
mind you understand the revolution. 
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THE vindication of President Wil- 
son’s first answer to Germany by 
means of questions lies in the fact that 
his method prepared the way for the 
paralyzing answer which he addressed 
to the rulers of Germany recently. 
Now that everyone is delighted by 
President Wilson’s attitude there is no 
harm in saying that his original ques- 
tions raised'a few doubts in this coun- 
try. It evidently appeared to some 
people —a very small minority, we 
think — that in asking his questions 
President Wilson was entering upon a 
perilous course of parleying with Ger- 
many. The critics would have pre- 
ferred the stiff upper lip, the imperi- 
ous negative, from the first moment. 
But by his very searching questions 
President Wilson was, as it were, tak- 
ing a step back to leap better. It may 
be hoped that there will never again be 
any question as to the absolute firm- 
ness of President Wilson’s intentions. 
Really it was unlikely to the point of 
flat impossibility that a man of his 
temperament could ever parley with 
Germany after the language which he 
had already held. For President Wil- 
son is first and foremost an intellectual. 
All his addresses, all his writings are 
characterized by his intellectual view 
of life. Now we venture to say that all 
students of their fellow men will agree 
upon this one point, that a man who is 
proud and confident in his intellectual 
reading of affairs never tolerates the 
impertinent challenges of very clumsy 
minds which have tried to trip him up 
at his own game. Over a long and te- 
dious period President Wilson put up 
with all the brutal intrigues and all the 
infamous disingenuousness of German 
agents who firmly believed that they 
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were overreaching ‘those idiotic Yan- 
kees.” When President Wilson had 
given the Bernstorffs, the Papens, the 
Boy-Eds, and the Dumbas every 
chance of showing some glimmer of 
candor and intellectual clearness of vi- 
sion, if they were capable of such 
things, he came to the conclusion that 
they were incapable of them. To be- 
lieve, then, that such a man as Presi- 
dent Wilson, having come to this con- 
clusion, could ever go back upon it and 
reopen infructuous argumentation was 
to believe that President Wilson could 
be false to his whole nature. Before we 
leave this particular subject let us say 
that, nevertheless, there ought never 
to have been even an opportunity for 
questioning President Wilson’s wis- 
dom. Long ago the Allies ought to 
have drawn up the terms which they 
would impose upon Germany and have 
published them to the world. Over and 
over again we have besought the Gov- 
ernment to take this course. It always 
seemed not merely probable but cer- 
tain that Germany would one day 
throw a peace bombshell into our 
midst. If our terms had existed in 
black and white, President Wilson 
would never have found it necessary 
to do anything but refer Germany to 
them. 

Nothing could be sounder than 
President Wilson’s announcement on 


- all the issues that matter. He points 


out that an armistice could never be 
granted except on the terms laid down 
by the soldiers and sailors who repre- 
sent the Allies. That announcement 


. removes the matter forever from the 


region of danger. As regards the Gov- 
ernment which at present professes to 
represent Germany, President Wilson 
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is on the only right and solid grounds. 
It was absolutely necessary for him to 
ask his original question as to the char- 
acter and authority of the present 
Government of Germany, for his only 
alternative to asking that question 
would have been to seem to throw over 
the terms which he himself had pro- 
posed. It will be remembered that the 
German appeal to Washington osten- 
sibly accepted all President Wilson’s 
proposals. President Wilson therefore 
could not say: ‘I reject the acceptance 
of my own proposals.’ What he could 
do, and did do, was to ask whether the 
people who accepted his terms really 
stood for Germany or not, whether 
they were the old gang under a new 
guise. When the very vague and per- 
fectly unconvincing answer came from 
Germany, President Wilson was free 
to sweep aside all the vagueness and 
come with heavy hammer blows to the 


heart of the matter. He quoted his 
own words of July 4: ‘The destruc- 
tion of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, 
and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world, or, if it cannot be 
presently destroyed,.at least its reduc- 


tion to virtual impotency.’ When he 
added the words: ‘The power which 
has hitherto controlled the German na- 
tion is of the sort here described. It is 
within the choice of the German nation 
to alter it,’ he showed that in his opin- 
ion no effectual change whatever has 
yet taken place in the nature of the 
German Government. It is not enough 
for German spokesmen to say that the 
Kaiser has promised popular reforms 
in a letter, or that the Reichstag ‘ap- 
proves’ of what is being done, or that 
the people of Germany approve of the 
resolution of the Reichstag. It is not 
enough for Herr Erzberger to deplore 
the sinking of the Leinster, when every- 
one knows that if he and his fellow 
Ministers had the reality as well as the 
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form of power they could stop such 
deeds at once. 

The simple effect of President Wil- 
son’s two Notes — the effect at which 
he obviously aimed — is to throw the 
German nation back upon the neces- 
sity of a very simple choice. They 
must choose between the will of the 
Kaiser and their own will. We know 
it is said in criticism that the distinc- 
tion which President Wilson has al- 
ways tried to draw between the Ger- _ 
man autocracy and the German people 
is unreal. We have no doubt ourselves 
that it is an unreal distinction so far as 
it is sought to prove that the German 
people have not backed their rulers in 
this war. Unfortunately it has been 
only too clear that they have backed 
them. There has been no act of mur- 
der or oppression, no deed of greed or 
equivocation, which the German na- 
tion has not openly rejoiced in so long 
as things were going well. But, after 
all, unless the whole German nation is 
to be annihilated — and that is not 
and. cannot be proposed — it is neces- 
sary to promote popular rule over 
autocratic rule in Germany in order 
that responsibility may be distributed 
among a great number of persons, and 
not depend upon the mere caprices, or 
the ‘single choice,’ of an absolutist 
junta. If this be admitted, as we think 
it must be, the dilemma to which 
President Wilson exposes Germany 
will serve its purpose, and we need not 
trouble overmuch about the degree of 
the German people’s guilt. If the Ger- 


man people are forced to throw over 


their autocracy, they may gradually 
become divorced from it in spirit as 
well as in fact. If they are so mad as. 
to choose Kaiserism, they will bind 
themselves, as far as we can see ahead, 
to the dislike and contempt of the 
whole world, and the whole world will 
refuse to associate with them. If they 
stand for their own rights and for the 
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development of whatever good they 

may be capable of, hope enters in. 

They might even reach the stage some 

day of denouncing the crimes which 

they have hitherto applauded. It must 
The Spectator 


PROPAGANDA IN SPAIN 


be confessed that up to the present 
moment, however, there has been no 
sign of apology and no sign of sorrow 
for their infamy. The only thing they 
are sorry for is that they have failed. 


PROPAGANDA IN SPAIN 


(Communicated) 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times, 
writing the other day on German 
propaganda in Spain, called attention 
to the ‘magnificently organized in- 
trigue against us.’ The enemy, he said, 
generally takes the wind out of our 


sails and pays more attention to na- 
tional idiosyncrasies. There is cer- 
tainly no doubt either as to the great 
efforts that Germany is making in 
Spain, or as to the importance of Brit- 
ish counter-propaganda. The present 
is the psychological moment, since, in 
view of her military setbacks and the 
tone of the last Spanish Note, Ger- 
many, whose policy has been a blend 
of bully and blarney, has already be- 
gun to climb down, and will now cer- 
tainly make further concessions, -with 
considerable loss of Spanish respect. 
The Germans have been quicker than 
ourselves to recognize the great com- 
mercial and industrial potentialities of 
Spain as a country whose population is 
temperamentally lacking in business 
initiative. In other words, Spain must 
be exploited by some nation (or na- 
tions) to their mutual advantage. The 
first choice of the privilege would 
naturally fall to France, but, apart 
from her two great canal adventures, 
France has been more inclined to act as 


banker and bondholder of well-estab- 
lished undertakings than to face the 
risks and difficulties of creating them. 
Belgium has been far more enterpris- 
ing, and has had, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of commanding French finan- 
cial support after she had done the 
pioneer work. She has, consequently, 
secured a very large share of Spanish 
industrial development of all kinds. 
Germany, working sometimes in con- 
junction with Belgian houses, had in 
the last decade made great strides, and 
undoubtedly aims at making of Spain 
a German preserve. From this last 
misfortune the Allies, and England in 
particular (since for years to come Bel- 
gium can hardly be able), have it in 
their power to save Spain, if they pre- 
pare now. 

As to German protestations of 
friendship for Spain, a little intelligent 
propaganda would expose their hypoc- 
risy. I can offer the following small 
contribution from my own knowledge. 

The last remaining of Spain’s an- 
cient overseas possessions are the Ca- 
nary Islands, which have in her eyes 
ali the value of an only child. Impor- 
tant British commercial interests have 
long been established, both in Teneriffe 
and La Palmas, as also in the Por- 
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tuguese possession of Madeira. The 
islands have long been a favorite resort 
for British tourists. The German in- 
vasion has been comparatively recent. 
‘Although English interests are much 
older and greater than German, the 
native Spanish community has never 
entertained the slightest suspicion of 
any ulterior motives on the part of the 
English, while of late years they have 
had an unpleasant suspicion that the 
‘peaceful penetration’ of the Germans 
was in deliberate preparation for ‘the 
Day,’ when, having broken England, 
she could throw off the mask with 
weaker nations. Whoever is respon- 
sible for British propaganda in Spain 
(and I believe that a belated beginning 
has been made with very promising re- 
sults) should make searching inquiry 
into the German ‘scientific’ mission 
which attempted to establish a secret 
wireless installation on the peak of 
Teneriffe; the German company which 
established the Humboldt Hotel at 
Orotava and tried to get control of the 
harbor; local opinion as to the aims 
of the German shipping and coaling 
companies. 

The writer, crossing from Teneriffe 

The Outlook 
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to La Palmas on a Woerman boat, in 
conversation with a group of home- 
ward bound Germans admiring the 
glorious peak, was startled by the illu- 
minating exclamation, ‘To think of all 
that still belonging to these lazy 
scoundrels!’ The activities of the great 
Mannesman Company in the Riff and 
Sus Countries, their arming of tribes 
hostile to the Spaniards, their attempt 
to bribe these into giving them a hold 
on the best natural harbor on the main 
land close to the Canaries, and, finally, 
the history of the German naval threat 
to seize the neighboring Portuguese 
possession of Madeira — only frus- 
trated at the risk of war by the Brit- 
ish navy — would make an illuminat- 
ing story of German intrigue against 
a friendly nation. It would certain- 
ly rouse the easygoing but proud 
Spaniards to a belated realization 
of the fact that the: British navy 
alone has saved them from the fate 
of the many victims of German 
greed and brutality; it would thus 
heavily discount the redoubled efforts 
which Germany will make to save at 
least one friend among the nations of 
Europe. 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR 

Ir the second half of the financial 
year is as good as the first, which 
ended on September 30th, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will find that 
the deficit to be covered is very much 
smaller than he expected. He bud- 
geted in April last for a revenue of 
£842,000,000, a total expenditure of 
£2,972,000,000, and a consequent de- 
ficit to be made good by borrowing of 
£2,130,000,000. In the first half year 


the revenue came to £342,000,000, : 


which looks at first sight bad because 
it is not nearly half the year’s an- 
ticipation — £842,000,000. But it is 
really very good, since the first half 
is the lean half in tax payments, and 
the increase over last year’s revenue 
in the corresponding period is over 
£80,000,000. The expected increase in 
the whole year was only £135,000,000, 
so that if the present rate of in- 
crease is maintained, and an improve- 
ment of £160,000,000 is secured, the 
year’s revenue will be well over the 
£842,000,000 expected. It has been a 
regular feature of our war budgets 
that the revenue has come in far 
ahead of the estimates; this has been 
to a great extent due to the inflation 
and high prices which have been a blot 
on our war finance, and have swollen 
profits and consequently income tax 
and excess profits duty; so it is not al- 
together an unmixed blessing. Hither- 
to expenditure has more than followed 
suit, having outstripped estimates even 
more vigorously than revenue; but in 
this past half year the tide seems to 
have turned, the total spending charge- 
able to revenue being £1,356,000,000 
—a good deal less than half the year’s 
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total estimate of £2,972,000,000. This 
big saving is rather mysterious in 
view of the increases in wages that 
must be adding so heavily to the cost 
of so many things that the Govern- 
ment has to buy. It is possible that 
our loans to Allies have been reduced 
below the estimate, owing to the modi- 
fication of the roundabout system by 
which America used to lend money to 
us so that we might lend it to Allies. 
There is also the less pleasant possi- 
bility that the money passing out of 
the Exchequer has been less than was 
expected because of the slowness with 
which ships and other material re- 
quired by the Government have been 
turned out. Perhaps these matters 
will be explained. when Parliament 
meets. In the meantime, it is pleasant 
to note that revenue rolls in well, and 
that the so far constant tendency of 
expenditure to outstrip estimates has 
been checked — at least, for the time 
being. When we look at the details of 
the revenue we find that a usual war- 
time feature is repeated — that is to 
say, the tremendous yield of the excess 
profits duty, which in the past half 


, year brought in £134,000,000 — an in- 


crease of £46,000,000, though no addi- 
tion was made in the last budget to 
the rate of the tax. This much-abused 
impost brought in well over a third of 
the total revenue of the half year; we 
shall miss it badly (except those who 
have to pay it) when the war is over, 
for it has always been regarded as a 
war tax pure and simple, and if it 
were kept on in peace time it would 
have a most discouraging effect on in- 
dustry and enterprise just at the mo- 
ment when they will be most in need 
of confidence and encouragement, In- 
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come tax, which makes its best effort in 
thesecond half of the year, contributed 
£11,000,000 to the increase shown, cus- 
toms and excise £20,500,000 between 
them, and ‘miscellaneous’ £7,500,000. 
This last item isa notable war profiteer. 
In peace time it used to produce a mil- 
lion or two out of silver coinage and 
otker oddments; during the past half 
year its yield was no less than £36,000,- 
000; but it nowadays includes items 
such as contributions from India and 
perhaps (though it is impossible to tell 
from the statements published) profit 
on the big trading and producing busi- 
ness done in these times by the State. 
As to details of expenditure, as usual 
they are not to be found. Out of the 
total of £1,356,000,000, £1,234,000,000 
are put down in one lump as Supply 
Services, and most of the rest consists. 
of debt charge — £117,500,000 against 
£80,000,000 in the half year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1917. On Supply Services 
there was actually a decrease, against 
the corresponding period, of £9,000,- 
000. But besides the expenditure 
‘chargeable against revenue,’ as the 
official return humoyously calls it, 
though it exceeds the revenue by £1,- 
013,000,000, some £60,000,000 more 
had to be found to meet redemption of 
unfunded debt and the depreciation 
fund, by which the Government brings 
a certain amount of 1917 War Loan in 
the market every month in which it is 
below the issue price of 95. During the 
past half year just under £16,000,000 
were required for this purpose. So that 
the total sum to be found by bor- 
rowing during the half year came to 
£1,073,000,000. It was found thus: 
By National War Bonds  £493,000,000 


‘* War Savings Certificates 45,000,000 
‘“ “Other Debt’ 251,000,000 

‘ Treasury Bills 
Ways and Means... 279,000,000 
5,000,000 


‘“ Draft on Exchequer 
Balances.......... 
£1,073,000,000 
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In other words, very little more than 
half of the huge sum that had to be 
found by borrowing during the half 
year was raised by the best kind of 
borrowing — that is, by money pro- 
duced by the savings of the home in- 
vestor, through sales of National War 
Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 
These two items between them raised 
£538,000,000, leaving £535,000,000 to 
be got in otherwise. “Other Debt,’ as 
the table herewith shows, provided 
£251,000,000, and it is under this in- 
forming title that our State book- 
keepers are believed to wrap the total 
of the sums borrowed abroad. It is 
obvious that a debt to foreigners im- 
plies a heavier burden than a debt to 
our own citizens, since it means, after 
the war, that so much of our annual 
output has to be shipped abroad to 
meet interest payments and debt re- 
demption, instead of being available 
for consumption or investment by debt- 
holders at home, and so is a direct re- 
duction of the national wealth. And 
so it is not pleasant to find so large a 
proportion of the half-year’s deficit met 
by this method of borrowing abroad. 

It is true that the sum so raised is 
considerably smaller than in the cor- 


-responding period of 1917, when the 


net ,addition to ‘Other Debt’ was 
£332,000,000. But, on the other hand, 
our loans to Allies and Dominions 
have, we may fairly hope, shown a still 
greater decrease. In his Vote-of- 
Credit speech at the beginning of Au- 
gust, the Chancellor gave the figure 
of our loans to Allies and Dominions 
for April 1 to August 1, 1918 — four 
months — as £84,500,000, at the rate 


- of, roughly, £250,000,000 a year, as 


against £552,000,000 in the financial 
year 1917-18. If we are only lending 
at the rate of £250,000,000 a year to 
Allies and Dominions it is not well that 
we should be borrowing abroad at the 
rate of £251,000,000 in a half year, 





ALL THY GARMENTS SMELL OF 
MYRRH... 


BY HAROLD HASTINGS 


See, the great marriage progress of the 


ng 
Passes its way of glowing pageantry, 
While to unclouded skies our plaudits 


ring. 


Caught ye a perfume strange 
Savoring sorrow and death? 
There, where the courtiers range, 
Eddies that scented breath; 


Aloes and cassia fling 
Scents to the breezes high; 

Ah! but around the king , 
Fragrance of myrrh floats nigh. 


Catch ye its meaning now, 
Ye of the watching crowd, 
Ye who before him bow, 
Voicing your greetings loud? 


Ivory palaces fair, 
Lute strings and girded swords, 
Dark gleaming eyes, and hair 
Heavy with jeweled gauds; 


Soft silken robes unfold 
Purple from looms of Tyre, 

Garments of wroughten gold 
Catch from the sun its fire; 


Aloes and cassia those; 

But, out of the distant dark, 
The myrrhine fragrancé blows, 

A whisper of grave clothes stark. 


Soft in the Orient air 
Aloes and cassia die, 
Still with its perfume rare 

Odor of myrrh goes by. 


Myrrh — and the dark eyes droop 
Under the ivory brow, 

Myrrh — and the fair limbs stoop, 
Heavy the silk robes now. 


Passes the pageant on, 
Triumph of lover and bride, 
Glory of color has gone, 
Yet does the myrrh abide. 
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So, hand in hand, the royal lovers 


pace; 
What matters it though myrrh may 
herald dark 
If, hand in hand, that dimness they 
embrace? 
The Poetry Review 


CONCERT PARTY 
(Egyptian Base Camp) 


BY SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


They are gathering round . . . 

Out of the twilight; over the gray-blue 
sand, 

Shoals of low-jargoning men drift 
inward to the sound,— 

The jangle and throb of a piano... . 
tum-ti-tum ... 

Drawn by a lamp, they come 

Out of the glimmering lines of their 
tents, over the shuffling sand. 


re) sing us the songs, the songs of our 


own land, 
You warbling ladies in white. 
Dimness conceals the hunger in our 
faces, 
This wall of faces risen out of the 
night, 
These eyes that keep their memories 
of the places 
So long beyond their sight. 


Jaded and gay, the ladies sing; and 
the chap in brown 
Tilts his gray hat; jaunty and lean 
and pale, 
He rattles the keys . . . some actor- 
bloke from town . . . 
‘God send you home’: and then ’A 
long, long trail’; 
‘I hear you calling me’; and ‘ Dixie- 
land’... 
Sing slowly . . . nowthechorus... 
one by one, 
We hear them, drink them; till the 
concert’s done. 
Silent, I watch the shadowy mass 
of soldiers stand. 
Silent, they drift away, over the 
glimmering sand. 
The New Statesman. 





